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PROEM 


YE honied bells, diverse, whom I 

Have rifled, bee-like, far and nigh, 
Revile me not if there be stored 
In these, my honeycombs, a hoard 

Reputed yours in days gone by! 


Rather rejoice that, raised to high 
And human uses, ne’er to die, 
We shall from brain to brain be poured, 
Ye honied bells! 


Indeed, what need that we should vie? 
Each is to each most apt ally, 
All are upbuilt of boons vunscored, 
All, avatars of that Adored 
Whom, humbly glad, we glorify, 
Ye honied bells! 
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PREFACE TO. THE “SECOND 
EDITION 


HIS book is a milestone as well as a finger-post ; 
therefore it seems right that the new edition 
should be (but for some verbal corrections) 

a reprint of the first edition. The only passage 

that I would qualify relates to Public Worship. 

I think now that the Church methods have had their 

day. I think that the Adult School method of worship 

is best for most people, whether they be young or old ; 
and that the Quaker Meeting method is best for others. 

It seems to me, however, that even in the Quaker Meeting, 

some combined, yet extemporal, singing might reasonably 

find a place. 


Few people seem to know that the presence of 
inquirers is welcomed both in Adult Schools and at 
Quaker Meetings. Information as to the former may be 
obtained from ‘‘ The Adult School Directory,’’ price 4d. ; 
and as to the latter, from ‘‘ The Friends’ Book of 
Meetings,’’ price 6d. Both are published by Messrs. 
Headley Brothers. 


I have added in this edition a table of the percentage 
composition of food-stuffs, drawn chiefly from Parkes’ 
‘* Hygiene ’’; and an Appendix on the Newer Barter, 
which appeared originally in ‘‘ Brotherhood ’’ for June, 
1901, under the title of The Barter System. Though 
some portions of this article may be found among the 
Practical Notes, I feel that it is an organic whole and 
ought therefore to be reprinted as it stands. 


(¥ 
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APPLIED RELIGION 


PERSONAL WORSHIP 
Oneness with God 


MEN have always found it difficult to understand that 
religion and the humdrum everyday life are one and 
indivisible. They have a tendency to keep religion in 
an inner shrine, talking of it, with bated breath, as too 
pure and too holy to bear the touch of life as it is lived 
outside. The consequence is that religion wanes through 
disuse, and outer things wax gross through overuse. 
The great religious teachers have always warred against 
this tendency ; each, in his turn, has endeavoured to 
inculcate an applied religion. But times change, and 
mankind changes with them. An applied religion which » 
was thorough-going in the days of Jesus is imperfect and 
impracticable in our more complex days. In this sense 
it is true that, ‘‘ They didn’t know everythin’ down in 
Judee.’’ Every generation faces new and unheard-of 
problems : every generation must work out its own applied 
religion. 

And in the application’ lies all the difficulty. 
Religion itself is simple and unchangeable. It is com- 
prised in three short sentences : 

1. God exists; and He is all in all. 

2. Soul exists; it is the noblest part of man. 

3- Religion is the conscious bond between the soul 


and God. 
A 
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This is easy; it can be grasped by the little child 
who whispers, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.’’ But 
the application to life is undoubtedly difficult. First, it 
is difficult to see The Right; or, in other words, to be 
constantly conscious of the bond between the soul and 
God. . Secondly, it is difficult to do The Right ; or, in 
other words, to purify and strengthen the conscious bond 
between the soul and God. In this and the following 
papers I shall endeavour to show The Right ; to point 
out what may be the bond between the soul and 
God in the personal, social, national and international 
affairs of the present day. If I be but enabled to say 
with convincing truth, ‘‘ This is the way!’’ it will be 
enough: each individual conscience will supply the 
imperative, ‘‘ Walk ye in it!’’ But be it borne in mind 
that I lay claim to no special knowledge or special 
sanctity. I write simply as a plain, modern man who 
knows well that he cannot grasp absolute truth, and who 
knows well that he too often fails to put into practice 
the measure of truth that he does grasp. 

At the very outset, however, it must be acknowledged 
that there are some who, though well endowed in body 
and mind, are yet strangely lacking in spiritual faculty, 
and who, consequently, deny any knowledge of either 
soul or God. They are analogous to the man who 
would have perfect vision but for his inability to see 
the colours of green or red. Thanks to the brave honesty 
of Secularists, Agnostics, and Positivists, the spiritually- 
minded man knows more of the spiritually-lacking than 
was possible when honest doubt was looked upon as 
wicked ; and, knowing them, he becomes conscious that 
they are often more really religious than the regular 
churchgoers. He sees that they are bits of God even as 
he is; and that, though they prefer to worship what 
they call Reason, or the Unknowable, or Humanity, they 
are none the less worshipping God. Moreover, he finds 
that their critical sincerity is invaluable, for it forces him 
to scrutinize his own ideals and make sure that they are as 
well based as he imagines them to be. 

First, then, what are the ways whereby a soul may 
become conscious of the bond between itself and God? 
The commonest and most natural way is by feeling the 
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influence of a good father, or loving mother. The child, 
through sheer, helpless dependence, learns to trust utterly 
in the foresight and power and benevolence of the parent ; 
and this being so, it is easy and natural to transfer the 
same feelings, only more securely and intensely, to the 
Divine Parent, when the intellect has been brought to 
apprehend His existence. But many infants lose their 
parents, and many children have evil parents, and yet— 
it may be by observation of goodness in friends and 
neighbours, it may be by love of nature—their souls do 
grow. And such experience, I think, is essential even for 
the children of the best parents. They find that good- 
ness and power are not limited to their own father 
and mother ; and they begin to feel a strange pleasure in 
sunlit clouds, and restless waves, and green hillsides. 
And, as their perceptions become more and more acute, 
they are impressed by the regularity of the universe, 
by its relentless justice, by its purity, by its wondrous, 
witching beauty. Gradually they feel that in all this 
there is the great and good God of whom their well-loved 
elders talk. And this is the essence of that all-important 
change in outlook, which our fathers spoke of as con- 
version. It is, indeed, a turning-point ; for it marks the 
beginning of existence on the spiritual plane, an existence 
wherein lies the only immortality. There need be no 
internal cataclysm, no agonizing conviction of sin. To 
most young people who have been religiously brought up, 
conversion simply means that what has always been the 
holy, yet unconscious, tenor of their lives, becomes, at 
last, an articulate and purposeful self-consecration to 
God. 

But it is not enough to be convinced of God’s exist- 
ence. It is necessary for our spiritual development that 
we should always feel Him as a great light besieging 
and suffusing the darkness of our souls; that we should 
persistently cultivate a loving personal relation to Him. 
And this need has prompted many various modes of 
solace. First of all, there is worship of nature; or, as I 
would prefer to put it, the power of seeing God in every- 
thing. No doubt this is most readily attained in 
quietness, or amid sublime or lovely scenery. And therein 
lies the main reason why city dwellers ought, as a matter 
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of course, to have their yearly holiday by the sea, or in 
the fruitful fields, or among the lonely hills. They 
obtain thereby, not merely vigour of body and re-creation 
of mind, but, most especially, a fresh and enduring appre- 
hension of the Being who is ever displaying Himself in 
the beauty, and righteousness and peace of what we call 
nature. And, gaining the power to see God in what is 
lovely and unusual, they are trained to see him in 
what is commonplace and ugly. They come back to their 
dreadful towns, but with opened eyes; and, as they go 
about, they see more and more beauty scattered in un- 
expected places, and they feel that the God of nature is 
never hidden; for at the worst, is there not something 
of the sky to be seen?—the divine sky, with all its 
matchless interplay of light and tint and form. 

Then there is the practice of religious reading. Time 
set apart each day for the study of what bygone sages 
have to say on God and the soul is fruitfully employed ; 
but such reading must be quiet and leisurely ; there must 
be none of that racing against time, which, born of cir- 
culating libraries, has become the bane of modern litera- 
ture. Moreover, a man should buy his own religious 
books and mark and annotate them freely, so that even 
on the printed page his thought may blend to oneness with 
the spirit of the author. And each man should follow 
his own liking, fearlessly, in his choice of spiritual 
reading. There should be no limitation to Hebrew or to 
Christian writings. Many a man can get more spiritual 
impulse out of pagans like Marcus Aurelius, or monists 
like Spinoza, or professed atheists like Shelley, than out 
of any recognized manual of devotion. Each man ought 
to experiment until he finds what helps him most; for, 
ks books as with men, by their fruits ye shall know 
them. 

Again, there is the habit of religious meditation, the 
habit of recalling the events of life and tracing out in 
them the wise and loving guidance of the divine Father. 
It is invaluable, not only as cultivating a proper gratitude, 
but as training the spiritual insight to detect, even in the 
haste and clamour of our actual living, those vital and 
eternal elements in harmony with which a man must work 
if he is to do and be his best. 
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But chief among all the acts of personal religion 
must rank the universal and immemorial practice of 
prayer. Now the value of personal prayer lies in its 
directness, its avoidance of set forms. It ought to be the 
instant and natural reaction of the soul to every circum- 
stance of life. Is a man pleased by the rhythm and 
texture of a wind-swept field of barley? Then let him 
glorify God who is that grace and beauty. Is he 
saddened by the loss of someone very dear? It is God’s 
will, and He knows what He is about. Is he puzzled 
by some sudden problem in his commerce with his fellows? 
God, who is in them as in him, will show him the right 
balance to strike if he cries but inly for His guidance. 
And, not only are kneeling posture and audible words un- 
necessary, it is certain that much and fervent prayer 
disdains the chains of even inward speech. There may be 
a resting in God, a feeling of oneness with Him, a steady 
bliss, which no words can express. This being so, it is 
evident that personal prayer need not be solicitous about 
material benefits. Such things may, or may not, be 
necessary for our soul’s health. If they are necessary, 
we may depend upon it that they will be given us; 
if they are not necessary, we may depend upon it that 
they will be refused. Personal prayer ought rather to 
be a habit of looking at all things in their spiritual 
aspect ; a getting behind mere fleeting appearances, a 
putting one’s self into a relation concordant with the 
Whole, a reference of everything to God. And, from 
the point of view of mere utility, such prayer seems 
eminently advisable. For nothing can better brace a 
man for needful work, nothing can give him such insight, 
and certainty, and skill, nothing can make him more of a 
power for good amid his fellows. For if he is concordant 
with The Whoie, if he is a fellow-worker with God, he 
thereby secures infallibly the success and ‘the per- 
manence of his efforts. 

Nor is this all. Such praying is an avenue to the 
keenest bliss available to man. For ecstasy comes thus, 
a rapture wherein the soul ceases to be its petty separate 
self, and feels, with a flash, its absolute oneness with all 
other souls and God. Appearances vanish ; time and space 
are as naught. God is indeed all in all. Such bliss is 
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rare—indeed, so feeble is our mortal frame that I question 
whether frequency of ecstasy would not madden men or 
kill. Nor can one attain to it at pleasure. Suddenly, 
and without apparent cause, it seizes on the soul ; it may 
be in the grapple of the daily toil, it may be in the 
aspiration of our public worship. But most often does it 
visit in the loneliness and stillness ; and this is why the 
great religious teachers have always said to men, ‘‘ Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place and rest awhile.’’ 
Yet no amount of quietness and questing can bring that 
beatific vision if the conscience be not free from sense of 
wrong-doing, if there be not an underlying assurance 
that we have been bravely and consistently doing our 
very best in the humdrum round of daily life. Pains 
must be taken to prepare for bliss, but the prize is more 
than worth the pains. It is the pearl of great price, for 
which a man may wisely barter all that he hath. Nothing 
else can really matter if he has this. | He can smile at 
pleasures and happinesses ; he can laugh at so-called mis- 
fortunes and bereavements. His joy is full and perfect 
and eternal. 
But is not this the higher selfishness? Is it not a 
more refined way of stating the old mean wish to dodge 
one’s own dastard soul into heaven, no matter who may 
burn in hell? I do not think it is. For, if the quest 
be for mere enjoyment, that quest will never bring a 
soul to the beatific vision of God. It is only by a reckless 
casting away of pleasure, whim and happiness that bliss 
can be achieved. Further, the quest after blessedness 
enables a man to do more than ever before for the — 
aiding of his fellow-men. They are struggling for the 
means of living. He is glad to give up to them all 
but his mere sustenance; for, the less he is busied in 
procuring material things, the more is he freed for solace 
of the soul. The destitute and sinful are perishing for 
lack of sympathetic ministrations. Who is more avail- 
able for service than the man all unengrossed in hoard- 
ing for himself? Men in general are groping, though 
they know it not, for purer joys and truer life. How 
can they gain their better ideal but by contact with 
a man who has unsealed eyes to catch the gleam, and 
strength of soul to live the life? No! the quest for the 
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beatific vision can never be easy, can never be selfish. 
Suffering and privation, ridicule and neglect, ingratitude 
and hate, these are the wilds through which the soul 
must rove. But God has trod them all before us: God 
is always bearing all. And we, who know that we are 
part of Him, can surely do no less. For we learn, by 
love, to know God; we gain, by suffering, nearness to 
God ; we attain, by giving, absolute and gladsome giving, 
to oneness with God. 


O LOVE! BE THOU MY LAMP 


O Love! be thou my lamp, 
My melody, my rod, 

My rainbow gilding gloom and damp, 
My sudden smile of God! 


O Pain! be thou my priest, 
My surgeon though I smart, 
My fining fire, my saintly feast, 
My link to God’s own heart! 


Giving! be thou my gain, 
My life-blood, my reward, 

My heaven on earth, my wonted fane, 
My oneness with my Lord! 


O God! be thou my goal, 
My visicn and my call, 

My food, my flesh, my fount of soul, 
My ecstasy, my All! 


CLOTHING AND FOOD 
The least possible for self 


PErsonaL applied religion includes, of course, much 
more than the various modes of personal worship. We 
cannot always be engaged in religious meditation, or in 
‘prayer. In the nature of things, during the greater part 
of our waking hours, our attention must be fixed on 
numberless objects which do not strike the average man 
as having anything particularly divine about them. And 
yet divine they must be. For, believing, as we do, that 
God is everywhere present, can anything whatever be 
devoid of God? Nay, believing, as science leads us to 
believe, that there is one pure substance, which we call 
spirit, underlying all appearances, can we deny to any 
object, however mean or commonplace it may seem, the 
glory of being to some extent a manifestation of God? I 
think we cannot. Then, if we really believe that all 
things are parts of God, surely the soul ought to have a 
consciousness of God in every object, and ought to be 
conscious of a relation to God in every duty of the every- 
day life. In other words, our religion ought to be the 
motive force of all our doings; there is no action which 
when rightly performed does not become a divine ser- 
vice ; and there is no moment when the soul need feel un- 
conscious of, or detached from, God. One cannot 
attempt to work out this truth in the whole sphere of 
everyday life. I propose to limit myself for the present 
to the two personal topics of Clothing and Food. 


First then let us consider Clothing. Now Clothing is 
worn for two reasons: first, to meet the demands of 
decency ; secondly, to retain in the body that warmth 
which is necessary for its health. And, in devising 
garments which shall fulfil these requirements, several 
principles ought to be kept in view. The body ought to 
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be quite unhampered ; every garment ought to be wash- 
able; simplicity should rule; beauty should be kept in 
loyal subordination to the preceding principles. Self- 
evident truths these, and hardly worth the trouble of 
formulation in words! But, just because they are self- 
evident, they are so persistently ignored that any attempt 
to practise them gives to them the sad distinction of a 
revolution. 


Beauty of form and colour is, of course, eminently 
desirable in clothing; for we may thereby give much 
artistic pleasure to ourselves and to our fellowmen. But 
that beauty ought to be of our own devising, the best 
expression of our own esthetic sense. Moreover, we must 
bear in mind that all beauty is founded on necessity and 
use, and that its first law is simplicity. The clothing of 
- each man ought, indeed, to be that which is most suited 
to his work. Each workman (and all men ought to be 
workmen), by studying his movements when at work, can 
find out the sort of clothing that hampers him least ; and, 
having found it, he ought to adopt it regardless of custom 
and fashion. That is what men do when bent on excelling 
in sports; why not take the same precaution to excel in 
work? Consider, for example, the difference between the 
dress of the strictly proper medic when engaged in his 
practice and the dress of the same man when rowing or 
playing cricket. On the one hand, while he is working 
for his bread, and grappling with disease and death, 
he handicaps himself with a load of ugly, dingy, hamper- 
ing, and complex casements; on the other hand, while 
frisking for his pleasure, he allows himself to wear what 
is simple, easeful, clean and really becoming. Is this 
reasonable? Is this religious? Surely the simple, wash- 
able costume is the one that would enable him to do most 
for his patients, and true religion would urge him to 
adopt it so far as is possible. Further, systematic washing 
of all garments involves disuse of linings and paddings ; 
moreover, absolute freedom of movement demands 
abandonment of starching and ironing. Thus we find 
that whether we seek to attain beauty, or utility, or clean- 
liness, in clothing, we are led to simplicity as the first 
essential. 
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But there are other and stronger arguments in favour 
of the simplest possible garb. For one thing, in a society 
where so many must clothe themselves hideously and 
inadequately, no man with a sense of justice can endure 
the thought that, for his own pleasure, he is wearing gar- 
ments which are unnecessary, or which are unattainable 
by the average worthy man. Useless finery is shameful. 
Again, undue multiplicity of garments gives unnecessary 
work to those who have to spend precious hours in making 
these garments or in keeping them fit for use. People, 
of course, flatter themselves that this is good for trade; 
they say that it gives work to thousands who are thankful 
to have it to do. But this is a fallacy. I cannot enter 
into the disproof of it here. I can only assert that it 
is demonstrable that all unnecessary labour is sheer waste ; 
and waste not only of time and material, but waste 
of precious human souls as well. Further, we must bear 
in mind that if we are to wear all these absurd garments, 
we must buy them ; and, to be able to buy them, we must 
earn more money than if we are content with simpler 
garb ; and, if we earn more money than we really require, 
some brother in our trade or calling must earn rather less 
than he requires. So that, in order that we may wear 
what is injurious to ourselves, we go out of our way to rob 
some more needy brother of his bread. Is this reason- 
able? Is it zcligious? 

I assert, then, that if a man is to attain to his utmost 
health and efficiency he must simplify his clothing as far 
as possible ; and I claim that if he has a due regard for 
the good of others, the religious duty of simplicity in 
clothing becomes quite irresistible. 

Passing now to the perhaps more important subject of 
the religious aspect of food, I must begin by reasserting 
the truism that every individual is unique, that what suits 
one man does not necessarily suit another; or, as it has 
been put in proverbial wit, ‘‘one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.’’ This being so, every individual 
who has emerged from the passive state of childhood 
ought to study his bodily needs, so as to decide what and 
how much food is requisite to bring about his own full 
development. And short study will convince him of the 
enormous advantages of the just-enough. On the one 
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hand, he finds that if he eats too little he becomes languid 
and feeble, wretched and thin, a burden and a scarecrow. 
On the other hand, he finds that if he eats too much he 
becomes both dull and irritable, depressed in mind and 
diseased in body, a terror to his family and a byword to 
the outside world. Obviously his ideal ought to be to 
eat just the food that will keep all his powers, mental and 
physical, moral and spiritual, at their highest possible 
level. Thus alone can he feel true happiness: thus 
alone can he achieve full usefulness. And this is not a 
dificult problem. It means, first of all, that he should 
avoid foods which are known to be injurious; and, 
secondly, that he should find out the exact quantities that 
he, as one singular individual, requires for due susten- 
ance. Now it is marvellous that until quite recently no 
scientific reply had been obtained to these two obvious 
requirements. It is true that for ages medics have been 
laying down rules for the regimen of diseased people; 
and it is true that within more recent years our sanitarians 
have worked out a strictly scientific diet for those who 
have the luck to be the guests of their country in the 
various gaols. But it has always been taken for granted 
that the free and healthy man is gifted with an un- 
erring instinct which must lead him to eat exactly what is 
proper for himself. The prevalence of diseases due to 
indiscretions in diet might have thrown some doubt upon 
this childlike belief ; perhaps the difficulty of coercing 
ailing men into dietetic righteousness has led sanitarians 
to shirk the hopeless task of trying to reform the so- 
called healthy man. But religion comes in here. It 
constrains the healthy man to coerce himself, if adequate 
cause can be shown. 

And this is my task now. It is impossible to pre- 
scribe what men in general should eat, drink and avoid ; 
for that, as I have said before, is an individual problem, 
and the answer ought to be worked out by each individual 
for himself. Suffice it to say that experience and 
science have proved that milk products and certain vege- 
table products are all that are necessary for the loftiest 
living: the exact kinds and quantities can be fixed for 
himself by any intelligent man who cares to give a little 
study to the matter,referring to his own medic when in doubt. 
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Why, then, should a man take thought about his 
food? The first and lowest reason is that he has a right 
to as much joy of life as is attainable. And, un- 
questionably, a simple yet adequate diet will give him 
this. On a liberal estimate, he spends about three hours 
daily in eating. Whether is it better to have pleasure for 
three hours and uneasiness for twenty-one hours, or 
vice versé? And when one takes into account quality 
as well as quantity of pleasure the disproportion is even 
more striking. Whether is it better to have pleasure of 
the palate for three hours, or innumerable higher 
pleasures for twenty-one hours? But the simpler foods 
do not mean a loss of even gustatory pleasure. My own 
‘experience is that even here there is a gain rather than a 
loss. So that, with the prospect of both gustatory gain 
and an increased capacity for higher pleasures, there is 
inducement to simplify diet on the score of mere enjoy- 
ment. 

But a better reason for this food reform is that 
thereby a man greatly increases his efficiency in the 
world. Body and mind, morals and soul, all are 
benefited ; he finds himself not only able to be of far 
more use to his fellows than before, but also positively 
eager to devote himself. Work becomes a keen pleasure: 
the idea of work for others becomes an abiding joy. 
Here, perhaps, one ought to consider fasting, which 
has been almost the only way in which Western religion 
has sought to influence our feeding customs. And, so 
long as men are gorging themselves with hurtful foods, it 
is no doubt a most wholesome thing to enforce periodical 
fasts. The overtasked organs of the body get a rest; 
better still, the narcotized soul gets a chance of awaking. 
And, therefore, in addition to loneliness and prayer, 
fasting has always been enjoined by those who would 
have man seek after the beatific vision. But fasting is 
just as much a physiological wrong as is excess ; and two 
wrongs, even when used alternately, can never make a 
right. And there is no real need for fasting. If I am 
not very much mistaken, the simpler scientific diet will 
enable men to attain to the divine ecstasy with far more 
certainty and frequency than ever has been possible with 
fasting. 
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Thus enlightened self-interest leads a man inevitably 
to strict simplicity in diet. But the three altruistic 
arguments which were used with regard to clothing 
come in here also. There is the argument of honour : 
it is shameful to eat luxurious food while so many 
brothers lack their necessary bread. Then there is the 
argument of earnings, the argument that the simpler a 
man’s food is, the less expensive it becomes; and the 
less he expends, the less he needs to earn ; and the less he 
earns, the more he leaves for needier brothers to earn. So 
that, by using the simpler foods he confers a double 
benefit upon society; he not only absorbs less of the 
available food stuffs, he also puts it into the power of a 
greater number of his needy brethren to earn an adequate 
amount of food stuffs for themselves. Lastly, there is 
the argument of the saving of useless labour. For, the 
simpler a man’s food is, the less needless labour does he 
heap upon his household and upon all the many indus- 
tries that cater for his household. In this way he does 
something towards diminishing the burden of the universe. 
Thus I claim with regard to food, as with regard to 
clothing, that if a man be bent on perfecting himself, 
still more if he be bent on furthering the perfecting of 
others, he can have no peace with God till he cuts down 
his bodily requirements to the lowest possible limit. 


But our religion takes us deeper still. To the man 
who can see through appearances, who refuses to believe 
in the reality of matter, who feels that all things are 
built up of the one pure substance which we call Spirit 
or God—to him, I say, food becomes sacred, and every 
act of eating becomes as solemn as that loved last supper 
of the Nazarene. Jesus was, indeed, just such a seer. 
Think of his utterances about stone and wood: ‘‘ Wher- 
ever there is one alone I am with him. Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find me: cleave the wood and there 
am I,;’’ and about bread and wine: ‘‘ Jesus took bread, 
and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to the disciples, 
and said, ‘ Take, eat; this is my body.’ And he took a 
cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, ‘ Drink 
ye all of tt; for this is my blood.’’’ Such talk was his 
vivid, oriental way of putting the great truth that stone 
and wood, bread and wine, flesh and blood, himself and 
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all his fellow-men, were simply so many varying mani- 
festations of God ; that food is part of God, just as we 
are part of God ; and that, in partaking of food, we ought 
to bear in mind this real, though mystic, oneness. If this 
be so, is it not a further and a deeper reason why we 
should consider food as an important element in applied 
religion? It is so, and we cannot pass it by. Small 
wonder then, that the religious man has always felt 
himself constrained to preface every meal by prayer. 


WEIRD ONENESS! NOT A MOUTHFUL IN 
EXCESS 


WEIRD oneness! not a mouthful in excess 
But venoms me, and hungers haggard poor! 
No morsel but is lent me to secure 

Quick multiples of glad-browed usefulness ! 

The more I glut, some brother goes with less; 
Then simple be my fare, the least that serves 
To frame for me my segment in the curves 

That round through loam and herb to bear the stress 

Of onward-roliing mind! For all things wheel 
In transmigration; dust is raised to man, 
And man to spirit whence the dust began. 

Yea, there is nought but spirit! not a meal 

But glows a sacrament to those who feel 
God in their food, the Planner one with plan! 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


SIMPLICITY OF LIVING 


In the practice of simplicity of living, as in all improve+ 
ment schemes, one must distinguish between what is 
ideal and what is practicable. 

1. The Practicable.—Three individuals, aged two, 
thirty-eight and seventy-eight respectively, find the 
following dietary and clothing sufficient for a healthy 
and active existence :— 


(a) The child lives upon milk, bread and fruit ; 
with oatmeal porridge, or an egg, or a little fish, or meat, 
or plasmon, once a day; with butter, or bacon fat, or 
syrup, as adjuncts; with plain cake or biscuits occasion- 
ally. The meal-times are 8 a.m., 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. At 
II a.m. some milk is taken. 

She is clothed, summer and winter, in knitted wool, 
reaching to wrist and knee, and a woollen bodice. In 
summer she wears a loose, light overall, sandals on her 
bare feet, a straw hat for sun, or a cloth bonnet for 
wind. In winter her outer garments are a woollen 
blouse and knickerbockers, over which is a loose overall 
of the same material, with shoulder straps; woollen 
stockings and shoes; a thick coat and woollen bonnet 
out of doors. 


(4) The middle-aged man breakfasts at 8 a.m. on 
oatmeal porridge and milk, one pure protene biscuit, a 
slice and a half of bread ; with butter,.or jam, and two 
cups of swilker (sugar, water, milk), as adjuncts. He 
lunches at 1 p.m. off cheese and bread, with butter, 
jam, or fruit'as adjuncts. At 4 p.m. he has two cups of 
weak tea. He dines at 7 p.m. off cheese and one or two 
protene biscuits, with potato or other vegetable and olive 
oil, some milk or suet pudding, occasionally some fruit. 

In summer he wears next the skin a single layer of 
cellular cotton, reaching to wrist and ankle, with collar 
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Such calculations need not be done often. A few 
simple weighings and measurements give an idea of the 
remarkably small quantities that are really required : 
thereafter, with these in mind, it is best to be guided 
by one’s own sense of joyousness and working efficiency. 


A TABLE OF THE PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF 
FOOD-STUFFS. 


In 100 PARTS. 
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WORKS ON DIET AND CLOTHING 


Those who aim at simplicity of living will find the following 
works useful :— 


Diet and Food, by Alex. Haig (J. & A. Churchill), 2s.; Muscle, 
Brain and Diet, by Eustace Miles (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
3s. 6d.; Science in the Datly Meal, by Albert Broadbent, 19 
Oxford Street, Manchester, 3d.; ‘Simplification of Life,” by 
Edward Carpenter, in England’s Ideal (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
1s.; “ Doctor Resartus,” by W. Winslow Hall, Medical Magazine, 
May 1899, 1s., 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


II—SOCIAL APPLIED RELIGION 





SOCIAL WORSHIP 
Spiritual Momentum 


So far we have been discussing various methods whereby 
the soul may attain to habitual knowledge of its union 
with God. ‘But everyone who is experienced in personal 
religion knows well that the times of exaltation are 
rare, and that the times of spiritual coldness, yea, dead- 
ness, are distressingly frequent. The fact is, that full 
spiritual development can no more be attained in isolation 
than can full mental development. Indeed, even when 
trying to limit our thoughts to personal religion, we found 
it necessary, again and again, to derive from social good 
our final sanctions. And, accordingly, men of all ages 
have found their remedy for spiritual coldness in com- 
bined worship ; for thereby they have been able to press 
into the service of the soul that strange influence of mind 
on mind, which, while operant apart from sense, yet 
multiplies amazingly by being outwarded in speech or 
gesture. This crowd-contagion is brought home to the 
perceptive man a dozen times a day ; it was brought home 
to every British soul on that delirious night of Mafeking. 


Now, for the purposes of religious worship, this 
wayward force is most readily enlisted by the institution 


of family prayers. However cold a man may have beconie™ 


in his private devotions, he cannot gather his household 
around him in prayer without feeling a thrill, and an 
uplift, and a joy. For he is conscious of an expectation 
which he is bound to satisfy; and, in winning for others 
their spiritual sustenance, he is warmed and fed himself. 


Therefore, that man is truly wise who insists on regular _/ 


family worship in the household where he rules., Tt 
ought to be at set times—times when the bodily wants are 
sated and the mind is left at leisure. Every member of 
the household should be welcome; but the rite should be 
compulsory on none. It should be short in duration, so 
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that little children may sit through it quietly ; for it is 
desirable that they should realize as early as possible that 
there is a Presence before whom even their parents are 
constrained to bow. Intensity and brevity being thus the 
rule, family worship should consist of readings and of 
prayers, which have a bearing on the moral .relations of 
the household, and on the many little problems that 
bewilder in the daily round. Most men like to read 
from printed prayer books, but the man who has the heart 
to frame his own fit family prayers will find himself richly 
rewarded in spirit. But better than the uplift gained by 
him who leads in family worship is the benefit that 
cleaves to all who join therein ; for there is erected day 
by day in their midst a standard of right living and 
holy thinking, which may not be lived up to, but which, 
none the less, makes its presence increasingly felt and 
increasingly potent. 

A still more powerful remedy for spiritual coldness 
is the institution of church worship. For here, the 
number of worshippers being greater the spiritual 
momentum is greater; and, in addition, the doors 
of the soul are thrown wide open by esthetic 
handmaids such as music; and, best of all, we have 
the help of a leader who, accustomed to draw near to 
God himself, is bent on aiding us to do the like. But 
most depends upon our own efforts. In worship, it is 
true that God helps him who helps himself.; and it is 
equally true that he who helps himself does at the same 
time help all those around him to worship fervently. 
How, then, can we best attain to fervour in our public 
worship? The first essential is regularity of attendance ; 
for being, as we are, largely creatures of the habits that 
our selves create, we find that by habitually placing our- 
selves in the appropriate surroundings the appropriate 
mood will follow. But habit is not always a servant, it 
tends to become a master, and we may find that our very 
regularity in church-going is dulling our perceptions, and 
is bringing about a spiritual torpor. In that case the 
remedy is not cessation of church-going, but variation in 
church-going, an occasional visit to some other church, in 
order that the slight diversity in service or surroundings 
may break the chains of habit. The second essential is 
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a mind unperturbed and at leisure; and, therefore, we 
ought to be in our places early enough to tone the soul by 
prayer, and early enough to benefit from the calmative and 
solemnizing influence of the organ voluntary. And the 
third essential is that each one of us should be full of a 
burning desire to realize his own contact with God, and 
that, therefore, he should throw himself into the singing 
and into the responses ; for such out-flaming of the inward 
glow not only heightens it, but also serves to set afire the 
souls of all around. 

As regards the form of public worship, that usage 
which gives the congregation most to do would seem the 
best. The Nonconformist ritual is, no doubt, both simple 
and majestic. Moreover, the extempore prayers of an 
inspired man are doubtless more uplifting than any printed 
prayers can be. But ministers are not always inspired, 
and they tend to gravitate into stereotyped petitions of 
their own which have neither the freshness of extempore 
prayer nor the inclusive helpfulness of the Anglican 
liturgy. On the whole, then, set forms of prayer seem 
to be the better plan in public worship, and responses 
should be far more frequent than they are even in the 
Anglican ritual. Such printed prayers need not lead to 
thoughtless repetition; for it is easy o make a habit of 
reading into their exquisite phrases all the passing joys 
and sorrows that may exercise the soul. The hymns and 
chants are pre-eminently the congregation’s opportunity ; 
here there is ample scope for not praise alone, but for 
prayer and for preaching too. This might well be recog- 
nized by requesting the congregation every Sunday to 
choose the hymns and chants for the following week. 
Those who sing ought to have the choice of what they shall 
sing: their praise ought neither to be haphazard, nor a 
musical illustration to the minister’s discourse. And every 
person in the building should take part in the singing. 
Harmony, of course, is desirable, but it is a secondary 
matter. The one thing needful is fervour—an outwarding 
of the inward emotion, no matter whether the result be 
musical or not. It is folly to refrain from singing lest 
the ears of those around should be offended. For, if each 
is putting all his heart into his singing, no one will have 
open and fastidious ears. Fervour, on the contrary, must 
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always be contagious ; and spiritual impulse is a benefit 
higher than any that can be conferred by the most artistic 
vocal feats. 

The offertory is another congregational opportunity. 
It is really a divine service in itself, a service of praise 
and thanksgiving, and therefore it ought never to be 
hurried, nor ought it to be stifled by coincident hymns ; still 
less ought it to be relegated to a pay-at-the-door position. 
It should rather be a quiet, leisurely act, accompanied by 
restful and devotional music, and taking an honourable 
position in our ritual. 

The sermon is the least important part of public 
worship, and yet it arrogates the greatest share of our 
attention. We, who are worshippers in truth, should know 
better than this. No doubt the sermon gives more trouble 
to the minister than all the rest of the service put together, 
but that is no reason why the congregation should let it 
dwarf their own divine service. Indeed, in this connec- 
tion, I would plead for a more considerate attitude 
towards our ministers. We ought not to hamper them with 
a superstitious reverence. They are men even as we are; 
but whereas, in things spiritual, we are, so to speak, mere 
general practitioners, they are by nature and training, 
specialists, men so largely gifted with the spiritual faculty 
that we have set them apart for a life of loneliness and 
thought, in order that they may further train for our 
behoof that spiritual gift. And the service we can do 
them is not confined to payment of a salary. We can 
exercise their skill as doctors of the soul by appealing to 
them privately for spiritual guidance. By our constancy 
in church-going we can manifest our gratitude for past 
good impulses derived, and press on them our claim for 
future benefit in even greater measure. And by our living 
we should be able to convince them that they have not 
wrought in vain. 

Yet our ministers ought to be allowed more freedom 
in the pulpit than is customary. We exercise an unspoken 
tyranny, which compels them to limit their preaching to 
certain o!d and well-worn themes, debating and _tre- 
affirming certain excellent but exhausted dogmas. We 
forget that a minister is in the pulpit solely in virtue of 
his prophetic gift, there to speak out freely and fearlessly 
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whatsoever the Most High may put into his lips, not to 
echo back to his hearers their own pet fancies and 
opinions. Therefore, he should be encouraged to bring 
his spiritual insight to bear upon the problems of our 
daily life, to speak out the truth, so far as he can know 
it, regarding folly and sin, convention and commerce, 
hygiene and politics. No human interest, whatever, 
should be debarred as unworthy of the pulpit. Such plain 
and unsparing testing of our daily deeds would often, no 
doubt, shock our fashion-muffled souls. It would strike 
us as uncalled for, and unseemly, and decidedly un- 
pleasant. But we ought to ask about such preaching this 
alone, ‘‘ Is it true?’’ And, if true, surely we ought to 
listen to it humbly, and let it work on us for the remould- 
ing of our lives. But we expect too much in expecting 
our ministers to produce two such fresh and searching 
sermons every week. There might with advantage be an 
understanding that every minister is at liberty, at any 
time, to read to his congregation (with due acknowledgment 
of authorship) a sermon by some other divine. He is in 
the pulpit to give his flock the best he can, and the best 
need not be his own. 

In conclusion, let us consider one or two special 
adjuncts of our public worship. There is the rite of the 
Lord’s supper. This was, in its origin, and is, in its 
essence, wholly admirable; but, through the folly of 
men, it has become so overlaid by harmful superstition 
that the churches would be wise to omit it for the present. 
There are many other ways in which we can carry out the 
spirit of the rite. Indeed, as has been already pointed 
out every meal may be to us a sacrament in the true 
sense, a taking of the very God into ourselves. The 
ordinance of Baptism and the solemnization of Matrimony 
are different. We should look upon them as public 
avowals of a resolve to act as God-like a part as in us 
lies towards the human beings who are trusted to our 
hands. There is nothing magical in the rites, nothing 
helpful in them beyond this, that by going through them in 
public we obtain thereby the reinforcement of much 
spiritual momentum. Lastly, for the sake of young. 
people who may wish to take the solemn step of joining 
a church, there ought to be some ceremony analogous to 
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Confirmation. A short course of special teaching would 
enable the minister to judge of the reality and depth of 
their convictions, and would enable him to point out the 
dangers and the safeguards that may meet them on the 
climbing path. Then, at an annual service, they would 
come forward, and the minister, grasping the hand of each 
in turn would welcome him by name into the fellowship 
of the congregation. And this open congregational 
welcome should surely be extended to our older recruits 
also, in order that their entry into our brotherhood may be 
adequately signalized. 

Such seem to me the main methods whereby our 
public worship may become intense and vital, a union of 
souls in a common uprush which shall dower each with a 
deeper sense of its oneness with God. But let us put 
far from us any idea of perfection, or finality, in our 
religious rites. We must be ready to change, and change, 
and change again, casting off what is useless, however 
beautiful it may be, and gladly adopting what is helpful, 
however strange and subversive it may appear at first sight. 
Our spirits, if alive, must grow ; and, if they grow, they 
change. As our spirits change, so should our modes of 
worship change; for ‘‘ God is a spirit: and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and truth.’’ 


WE, DEADENED, SHROUDED, HULLED IN 
SENSE 


WE, deadened, shrouded, hulled in sense, 
Cry blindly, Lord, to Thee; 

Oh, quicken us to life intense! 
Oh, cleave our spirits free! 


Great Magnet, thrill our steely souls! 
Let each on all react! 

Then through our grappled, kindred poles 
Do Thou the world attract! 


Nor here alone environ us; 
Wherever we may roam 

Be still our temple glorious, 
Our harbour calm, our home! 


O One with us, O One with all, 
Dear bliss of heart and nerve! 

Take, make of each an ardent thrall 
Ambitious but to serve! 


NEIGHBOURHOOD AND TRADE 
The most possible for others 


Tue application of religion to our social life is far too 
large a subject for exhaustive consideration. Selecting, 
therefore, our social relationship as a type, I shall try to 
demonstrate in it the bond between the soul and God ; and 
then I shall try.to indicate some of the ways whereby that 
bond may be purified and tightened. Passing over the 
problems of life in the family, and in that larger family 
which we call the congregation, I shall consider the wider 
and more neglected relationship of neighbourhood. Now, 
one of the punishments for living in a large town is that 
we lose our sense of neighbourhood. Business carries us 
into diverse districts; in the course of one day we see 
so many human faces that they quickly lose all interest for 
us, and we regard them no more than we do the paving 
stones beneath our feet. Consequently, we rarely know 
much about our next-door neighbours. 

Such a condition of affairs cannot be looked upon as 
religious. The essence of our religion is the recognition of 
the bond betwen our soul and God. But, recognizing that 
God is in all things, we must believe that God is in our 
fellow creatures in even purer fulness than in inanimate 
nature. And, just as we ought to recognize God most 
habitually in that portion of the universe which comes into 
most intimate relation with us—our food ; so ought we to 
recognize Him most habitually in those of our fellow 
humans who come nearest to us—our neighbours. We 
cannot with impunity neglect the plain bond of neighbour- 
hood. The earth on which we live, our common mother, 
links us each to each ; space, impassively foiling our petty 
strain after universality, hurls us ever back within our 
small ring-fence. 

How then can we work out the religion of neighbour- 
hood in our daily life? Obviously, the first thing to be 
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done is to get to know our neighbours personally. The 
next thing is to give, and to exact, the pleasure of cheer- 
ful greetings, of kindly talk when opportunity offers, of 
tolerant sympathy in all events whether of joy or of 
sorrow. From such well-wishing it is but a step to actual 
well-doing. We ought to do our neighbourly utmost in all 
the little troubles of everyday life, and still more in the 
big troubles that come from time to time on every house- 
hold. And we ought not only to give such help ; what is 
often harder still, we ought to show a willingness to 
receive such help ; for oftentimes the greatest service one 
can do a man is to accept some service-gift from him. 

All this, however difficult it may be to carry out, is 
trite enough ; but there is one aspect of neighbourhood 
which has hardly received the attention which it deserves 
from religious teachers. I mean the trade relationship 
that binds neighbour to neighbour in mutual service. Well 
do I know that this word “ trade ’’ is a rock of offence to 
many. But what man on earth can say with truth that 
he has nothing to do with trade? The fact is that every 
means of earning a living is a trade: the parson, the 
medic, the lawyer, the artist, the teacher, are all trades- 
men just as truly as the carpenter and the grocer. More- 
over, living on an income for which one does not work is 
also a trade ; but a much less honourable trade than that 
of the working crossing-sweeper. Royalty is a trade, 
and a hard trade too: one cannot sufficiently pity the poor 
deluded mortals who are led to barter health, and love, 
and often soul, for the baubles that are supposed to stand 
for kingship over men. And, not only is it true that all 
men are in essence tradesmen, it is more obviously true that 
no man can exist without the help of his fellow tradesmen. 
He cannot satisfy his body, or educate his mind, without 
availing himself of the ministry of myriad trades, In 
fact, the only way of evading trade is to live like Robinson 
Crusoe on a desert island ; and, even there, whenever Man 
Friday comes upon the scene, trade begins. What is this 
inevitable thing, trade? It is the exchange between man 
and man of the products and the services that are needful 
for a right existence. It is the outward symbol of the 
solidarity of the human race, of that aidful inter- 
dependence which has lifted mankind out of brutishness 
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and savagery. Surely, then, it is a pity that this holy 
symbol should be flouted and abjured. Trade is, in the 
best sense, Applied Religion. 

But is it so in its present development among us? 
Certainly not. One may fairly enough define our present- 
day trade as an endeavour to get as much as possible out of 
our fellow-creatures, whilst giving them as little as possible 
in return. This is true of the bricklayer just as much as 
of the millionaire. Of course, precisely the opposite ought 
to be the ideal of the religious tradesman: his constant 
endeavour ought to be to take as little as possible from his 
fellow men, and give them as much as possible in return. 
But can a man act up to such an ideal and live? Let us 
see how it would work out in the case of a given trades- 
man; and, as nothing is so intelligible as a familiar 
example, let us take a baker as our type. His use in life 
is to prepare bread of the best quality, in return for which 
he desires to get as much coin from his customers as will 
enable him to provide for his own full development and 
for the development of those who depend upon him. A 
little foresighted calculation shows him the amount of 
income he requires for these duties ; and therefore, when 
he has sufficient custom to ensure this income, he declines 
to take fresh customers, referring them to some other baker 
in the neighbourhood who is in need of their support. I 
do not say that our religious baker can succeed in earning 
exactly the income he requires ; in fact, considering how 
society is at present constituted, I would advise him to err 
a little on the safe side. But what I insist on is this: 
instead of constantly asking himself, ‘‘ How much can I 
earn?’?’ he should constantly ask himself, ‘‘ How little can 
IT earn?’’ For this, if made his ruling thought in trade, 
will effect incalculably more good than he can imagine. 
To look at it only from the selfish point of view, see what 
happiness his voluntary limitation of income will bring 
him. He gains the delights of leisure ; better health, op- 
portunities for recreation and for self-improvement, time to 
see something of his family and take part in their up- 
bringing, time to take part in civic and national politics, 
time to take part in church activities. But, better still, 
he has the abiding happiness of knowing that by passing 
on lucrative work to others in his trade, he is doing the 
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utmost that man can do to enable all his brethren to attain 
to the security and happiness that he himself enjoys. No 
princely almsgiving, no lavish expenditure, can compare in 
beneficence with the simple plan of passing on to others all 
surplusage of paid work. Moreover, he is setting the best 
of examples. He is demonstrating the real joyfulness of 
work when taken in moderation ; preaching by his life that 
few pleasures are so keen and so enduring as the work for 
which a man is by his nature fitted. N or, withal, does he 
neglect prudence and probabilities, Knowing that he must 
reckon on sickness and accident, on workless age and 
death, he faces these evils: he insures his goods, his 
health, his life; he provides for an annuity in old age. 
Thus, having complied with the axiom that man’s first 
duty is to guard against becoming a burden upon society, 
he is free to further to his utmost the attainment of a 
similar happy state by all his fellows. 

And here comes in the concentrating power of neigh- 
bourhood. Just as charity begins at home, so ought trade 
to begin with those who are nearest. Our religious baker 
prefers to supply his bread to those men whom he knows 
and likes; and, in catering for the wants of his house- 
hold, he prefers to deal with the grocer and tailor and 
milkman who are his neighbours and his friends, and who 
are visibly trying to give proper conditions of labour to 
those whom they employ. As this goes on, he cannot help 
feeling that there is in such neighbourly trade a delightful 
bond of mutual service. Each neighbour is furnishing 
the other with necessaries of existence, and a consciousness 
of reciprocity draws closer still the ties of friendship. bs 

But one thing tends to obscure this mutual service, 
and tends to weaken the brotherly feeling engendered 
thereby, and that is the money which is passed from hand 
to hand. For, coin being such a hard and concrete thing, 
it tends to assert itself as not only a token given in record 
of a service, but also as the teal reason why the service 
has been rendered at all. The bootmaker, for example, 
may drift into the way of thinking that he supplies the 
baker with boots only in order that he may extract from 
the baker a certain amount of cash; quite forgetting the 
service he is rendering by his foot-gear, and quite for- 
getting that the baker renders him an equivalent service by 
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supplying him with bread. Money being thus inimical to 
the religion of neighbourhood, it occurs to our baker that 
it is desirable to do without coin altogether in the neigh- 
bourly circle. And he finds that it is quite possible for 
each member to obtain all his housekeeping requirements 
from the others without a single penny passing from hand 
to hand. It is done by combining the old brotherly custom 
of barter with the modern and scientific system of banking. 
In other words, they join an Exchange Bank. 


In this article the theory of Exchange Banking would 
be out of place. But it is simple, sound, and practicable. 
My own experience is that trading done on this principle 
is a distinct advance on older methods. _ At present I 
would but emphasize the financial and religious benefits 
reaped by our imaginary baker and his friends. First, 
no pernicious gold obscures their sacred bond of service for 
service. Therefore, secondly, there grows up among them 
a brotherly goodwill which can surprise no one more than 
those who feel it. Thirdly, their mere propinquity 
enables them to aid each other in ensuring right conditions 
of labour for those whom they employ, and in opposing 
adulterations and sweatings and tricks of trade. Lastly, 
there is this unexpected financial gain that, for their 
barter operations, beyond a small initial deposit in the 
Exchange Circle, they require no capital but good 
character and an ability to do the work professed. 


The barter-system has in it potentialities of wider- 
reaching beneficence still; but these must by and by be 
touched upon. It is encugh for the present if I have 
vindicated the holiness of trade, if I have proved the 
duty and delight of voluntary limitation of income, if I 
have shown how religion may purify and weld more 
closely the links of neighbourhood. And such a widened 
application of religion is more and more necessary. For 
religion has become too much a matter of rhetoric and 
stained glass windows. We want to get it out into the 
open, to let it act supremely on all the doings of our 
day. Open-air services! We want more than the con- 
ventional open-air service; we want each single life to 
be compact of open-air services; and high among these 
must rank that eminently religious service, Trade. 


’TIS NOT ENOUGH TO DREAM AND BABBLE 
DREAMS 


*Tis not enough to dream and babble dreams ; 
My very flesh must build for other’s good, 
Urging, through rightness wrought in garb and food, 
_ The far advance of fit fraternal schemes! 
Yea! bartered service kindles and redeems, 
' Evoking in the hard an aidful mood, 
A right dependence, radiant, understood, 
Rooted in basal fact, not on what seems! 
For gold is glamour, bootlessness and bane, 
Gross cuckoo-chick usurping love’s own nest. 
Break but a link, the grinding globe-wound chain 
Shall clank unshackled, trust shall rise redressed, 
Prevail and reign. Oh! gain above all gain, 
The great world bettered by my little best! 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


I. PRAYERBOOKS. 


Tue two best prayerbooks known to me are by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, B.A. :— 


1. Prayers and Meditations for Family and Private 
Use. Price 6d. : 


2. The Theistic Prayerbook. Price 3/6. 
Both are published by Williams and Norgate. 


2. NEIGHBOURLY BARTER. 


The simplicity and feasibility of the neighbourly 
barter system can be best proved by a transcript from real 
life, showing its working on a small scale and over a short 
period. 

For long it had been the wish of Smith to let his 
religion satisfy itself even in the buying of boots. 
Accordingly, he rejoiced when he found out Brown, a 
neighbour, a worker with his own hands, a veritable artist 
in leather. When, in process of time, it came home to 
Smith that coin currency was debasing him and all around 
him, it occurred to him that Brown might be open-minded 
enough to accept barter-notes instead of coin. Brown 
agreed at once.- He took the barter-notes ; and then, pre- 
senting them at the stores of the Co-operative Brotherhood 
Trust, obtained goods of various kinds in exchange. But, 
as there were no barter-notes of smaller value than half-a- 
crown, it was impossible for Smith to pay exact amounts 
by means of barter-notes. Therefore he sought admission 
to the Exchange Circle, and deposited #12 therein. A 
pass-book and cheque-book were given him, and then he 
was able to draw cheques for exact sums just as in the 
case of an ordinary bank. 

Next, it occurred to him that instead of getting 
groceries from distant and impersonal stores, at a great 
expenditure of time and labour for all concerned, it 
would be more religious to deal with his neighbour and 
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friend, Jones, if only Jones would accept barter paper 
instead of coin. Jones read J. Bruce Wallace’s explana- 
tory pamphlets at Smith’s request ; and, after some demur, 
agreed to try the experiment. Now it happened that, 
during that half-year, Smith was able to render Jones some 
services for which the bill amounted to £2 9s. Jones, 
during the last three months of that half-year, supplied 
Smith with goods, at current rates, to the value of £5 4s. ; 
and Smith paid for these by barter-cheques every week. 
Jones stored up these weekly cheques till the end of the 
half-year, when he settled Smith’s bill by paying him 
back his own barter-cheques to the value of £2 9s. Thus, 
service was paid for by service ; and, the balance being in 
favour of Jones, he held barter paper to the value of 
42 15s., which he chose to retain for the purpose of 
paying Smith’s further bills. 


Meanwhile another neighbour and friend, Robinson 
the butcher, had also read the pamphlets, and had gladly 
agreed to accept barter paper. During the half-year Smith 
was able to render him services valued at £4 8s. ; while, 
during the three months, he supplied Smith’s household 
with meat to the value, at current rates, of £4 os. 44d., 
and this was paid for by means of weekly barter-cheques ; 
which, at the end of the half-year, he returned in full to 
Smith, who thereupon receipted his bill to the amount of 
44 os. atd., leaving So 7s. 74d. to be added to the 
next half-year’s bill. 


Smith posted the cheques returned to him by Jones 
and Robinson to the Exchange Circle clearing-house, and 
the transactions figured in his pass-book thus :— 


Smith in ale with the Exchange Circle of the C.B.T. Lid. 


1900. As. id. Igoo.. Bos. 1d 
ROM ETOW Te 3 <0 so) Te $26 By Barter C.B.T. 
5» Jones IST cen Oe O Wd gots ba eT 2. 0" O 
2 RODMSON- + «ga OO 4y 55 2 cheques 
>» 14 per cent. com. ‘o 1 11 ORESSeMitAe bt 2:2 OO 
—— », 12 cheques 
47 16 gt Robinson .. 4 0 4 
Balances TO 82027 


£18 9 4h. £18 9 44 
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From this it is evident that a deposit of £12 in The 
Exchange Circle enabled four neighbours to do business 
with one another to the extent of £7 16s. o$d., and yet 
left {10 12s. 7d. of the deposit untouched. All that 
Smith had disbursed was the £1 5s. 6d. which Brown 
spent at the stores of the Co-operative Brotherhood Trust, 
and the 1s. 11d. which the Exchange Circle charged as 
commission. For the rest, service had been paid for by 
service. 

These transactions illustrate only two of the four ways 
in which barter-paper (notes and cheques) may be used. 
For barter-paper may be (1) paid back to the issuer in 
exchange for goods and services rendered by him; (2) 
paid to the Co-operative Brotherhood Trust in exchange for 
goods or services ; (3) paid to some bartering neighbour in 
exchange for goods or services ; (4) paid into the Exchange 
Circle (after due admission) so as to start an account 
which will give a right to draw barter cheques to the 
amount there credited. The last plan is the best one ; for 
(a) it ensures that one transference of a barter-cheque shall 
kill it, (2) it enables the barterer to pay exact sums by 
cheque instead of storing-up and counting-out cheques of 
various values, (c) it keeps the Exchange Circle in 
cognizance of the amount of business done through its 
aid. 

In order that the third way may be in operation, it 
is necessary that the barterers shall know and trust one 
another ; therefore Smith invites them to meet monthly at 
his house to discuss the barter-system and kindred topics. 
In order that the fourth way may be generally adopted, 
both patience and perseverance in actual bartering are 
required. For nothing throws such light on the theory of 
the barter-system as a practical experience of the working 
of it. ‘‘If any man willeth to do God’s will, he shall 
know of this teaching, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.’ 


3. THE EVOLUTION OF SERVICE FOR SERVICE. 


It may be worth while to point out what a quantity 
of business is habitually done by means of barter. On a 
small scale, articles are swopped for articles. On a 
larger scale, tradesmen do business with each other by 
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contra accounts, #.¢., each keeps account, at current rates, 
of goods supplied to the other ; at stated periods a balance 
is struck, and a cheque is given for that balance. On a 
still larger scale, more business is done by means of bank- 
notes and bank-cheques: no coin is actually used. 
The barter system simply carries this evolution of exchange 
methods a step further by substituting all commodities 
for gold as legal tender. Indeed, the amount of gold 
behind our present bank-notes and bank-cheques is 
increasingly inadequate: the British banks alone issue 24 
million pounds worth of notes in excess of the gold that 
they possess. 


4. PAMPHLETS ON BARTER AND ON VOLUNTARY LIMITATION 
OF INCOME. 


For further information about the barter system, see 
‘Gold, Silver, and Labour,’’ and ‘‘ The Exchange 
Circle,’ by J. Bruce Wallace, M.A.; and ‘‘ The Real 
History of Money Island,’’ by Michael Fliirscheim. 1d. 
each from the office of Brotherhood, Leys Avenue, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 


Concerning voluntary limitation of income, see 
‘* Universal Brotherhood and Medical Practice,’’ by 
W. Winslow Hall, M.D., in The Medical Magazine, for 
Jan., Feb., and March, 1893. 1/-: 44 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 

The barter system is in operation under the auspices 
of two societies :— 2 

1. The Mutual Service Circle, Limited, Avenue 
Chambers, Leys Avenue, Letchworth, Herts. 

2. The Exchange Circle of the Co-operative Brother- 
hood Trust, Limited, 37 Newington Green Road, 
London, N. 
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III—NATIONAL APPLIED RELIGION 





NATIONAL WORSHIP AND 
SERVICE 


Diversity of worship with community of work 


Most men would say that our ideal of a national religion 
is a manifest impossibility; for, not to mention the 
thousands who profess no religion at all, sects are so 
numerous and so various, and there is among them so much - 
jealous aloofness, that pious longings for a union of the 
churches have become almost a commonplace to the scoffer. 
Yet underlying all the various creeds there is one common 
faith, which may be summed up in the familiar sentence: 
‘IT believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth!’’ There is not a religious man in 
the nation who would refuse to subscribe to that. But we 
cannot expect that all men shall rest satisfied with a 
simple belief in the Divine Fatherhood. For, just as our 
differing bodies require different kinds and quantities of 
food, so do our differing souls require different kinds and 
quantities of creed. Common-sense, as well as true reli- 
gion, should teach us to recognize the right of every man 
to choose for himself that belief and that ritual which he 
may find most useful for his spiritual growth. Some men 
are unable to adore anything higher than a painted idol ; 
others like to bow before the glory of a flame; others can 
bring themselves to worship nothing but a mental image ; 
some few can leap to a sense of oneness with the Most 
High. But all, in their diverse ways, are seeking and 
worshipping the one God; all are children of the All- 
Father. Then let us be tolerant, but not too tolerant. For 
the avowed object of a man’s worship is negligible by us 
enly so long as that man is sincere. Any man who has 
outgrown his belief in idol, flame, or thought, and yet 
continues in its worship, is deserving of our scornful . 
intolerance. Spiritual sincerity may condone even 
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idolatry ; spiritual insincerity is the only devil. Nor must 
we, who have attained to what may seem to us the purest 
faith, pride ourselves over-much on our achievement. It 
is certain that our ideas of God must be in His eyes very 
little more adequate than those of grovellers before their 
painted image. For God is infinite, and our finite minds 
can cover but a very small corner of His unimaginable 
immensity. Beyond our loftiest thought of Him must rise 
illimitable actualities of greatness and goodness. No 
doubt the higher man evolves, the more of God shall he 
be able to apprehend ; but it is unthinkable that man shall 
ever be able to comprehend God in His entirety. 

Now, if it be kept in mind that all our sects possess 
this one common basis of belief in the Divine Fatherhood, 
then it becomes evident that national worship is a possi- 
bility. More than that, it is a reality. For, on Sabbath 
days, about the prayerful noonday hour, we know that 
throughout Britain, in every city, and every little hamlet, 
religious men are gathered together, all seeking and 
praising, in their various ways, the one All-Father. 
There is here a mightier spiritual momentum than that 
which is the aim and the reward of our church worship. 
It forms a truly national momentum ; it is ours, if we have 
but the imagination to merge into the wave and let our- 
selves be borne aloft by it. And in this sense alone is 
national worship a possibility. It is quite independent of 
the number and variety of our places of worship. In 
fact, the more numerous and diverse the conventicles, the 
more likely is national worship to be sincere; for each 
individual soul has its own individual needs, and it is 
well that there should be many churches and chapels from 
which the soul may select that one which is to it most 
congruent and fit. 

But when we consider national religion in its more 
applied aspect the case is very different. For while our 
worship must be diverse, our religious works ought to be 
done in common. But what foundation can there be for 
community in religious work? There is this—and it is 
the logical result of belief in the Divine Fatherhood— 
there is consciousness of the Brotherhood of Man, a con- 
sciousness which must, if it exists, express itself in united 
struggle against the sins and the sufferings that are 
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seething about the doorsteps of every church and chapel 
in the land. Now, anyone who sees the good work done 
by all the sects must be pained to mark how often energy 
and love are misapplied. Some people do the wrong thing 
through sheer ignorance. Others, though they do the 
right thing (so far as we can judge of rightness), yet find 
their efforts neutralized by the work of unknown rivals. I 
myself know of an astute woman who kept the district 
visitors of four antagonistic sects in play, drawing tribute 
from them all. Was this good for the woman? Was it 
fair to the real but silent sufferers around her? The 
remedy is well known; it lies in a recognition of the 
inevitable limiting force of space; it is the territorial 
system—a grouping together, for common work, of all 
the religious people in a given area. And we cannot do 
better than accept the parish as the unit area. Let every 
resident in each parish feel that the parish church is in part 
his property, as indeed it is; and that the vicar is in 
part his servant in good works, as indeed he ought to be. 
Let every resident worship where he likes, and how he 
likes ; but let him join in parish work in harmony with 
all the other workers there. Parochial agencies exist 
among us in abundance, and they have been brought to 
a high degree of perfection. What is needed is that 
every religious person, no matter what his creed, shall have 
assigned to him, in the common parish work, that place 
for which he is most fitted. And, in like manner, with 
regard to those who are worked for, there ought to be no 
inquiry as to creed ; evidence of sin or suffering ought to 
be an ample and resistless claim on the brotherhood of 
parish workers. 

But, in order that there may be no waste of energy 
by misdirection or overlapping, some definite organization 
is desirable. It should be borne in mind that, in the 
ministry of love, concentration and personal contact are 
before.all things necessary. Therefore, each worker ought 
to have allotted to him some needy brother, to be studied, 
sympathied and helped in every possible way. To each 
well-to-do family, a needy family should be linked in 
like fraternal fashion; and in these alliances it seems 
legitimate that regard should be had to similarity of 
religious belief. That matters may be ordered wisely, 
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there should be a council in each parish, composed of the 
ministers of all the various places of worship within its 
boundaries. These ministers, recognizing one another as 
brother officers in the army of God, would meet regularly 
in their own parish church, to plan and direct their cam- 
paign against evil. But, of course, some parishes are 
composed mainly of the well-to-do ; and others, again, 
consist mainly of the poverty-stricken. It is desirable 
that each poor parish should be assigned to the care of - 
a rich one; for the rich folk, having time and money at 

their disposal, can overcome the difficulty of distance, and 
can foster in the poorer parish those good works which 
are needless in their own. And this, again, demands that, 
for right allotment and oversight, there shall be a 
ministerial borough or county council, on which each 
parish shall be adequately represented. Now, in all this 
organization, dogmas and creeds have no place ; they need 
never be mentioned. The only rivalry admissible is 
emulation in good works. Superiority shall belong to that 
man alone whose zeal and tact and use evince him to be the 
purest phase of the Most High. 

But a national applied religion can do more than 
marshal the parishes in their campaign against evil. There 
is the whole sphere of civic duties to be captured and 
exalted. In these respects, our apathy and ignorance 
are disgraceful. How many can define the boundaries of 
their ward or parish? or tell the names of their repre- 
sentatives on the various boards or councils? The fact is, 
most of our electoral areas are so vast that they paralyze 
the local feeling of those who dwell in them. But this 
is no sufficient excuse. Each man ought to concentrate his 
interest on the comprehensible parish area in which he 
happens to be placed, and for which he is directly re- 
sponsible. And this would be greatly helped if our 
legislators could be induced to pass anything so sensible 
as a measure which would bring into coincidence the 
various voting areas—municipal, school board, parliamen- 
tary, and so forth. _But we must try to make the best of 
things as they are, and that is to be done by turning our 
religion like a fertilizing Nile across the barren wastes of 
local politics. And, in the first place, we ought to give 
as much care to the selection of our local representatives 
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as we do to the selection of our domestic servants. Three 
things we ought to give especial heed to: that our repre- 
sentatives shall be honest and clean-living men ; that they 
Shall be men who are genuinely anxious to serve the com- 
munity, not mere grinders of the private axe; and that 
they shall be men of adequate leisure and of proved 
practical ability. Of course, it must be difficult to secure 
all these- qualities in every instance; but, if they are 
erected as a standard, then the more interest we take in 
local affairs, and the more personal knowledge we get of 
our neighbours, the easier will such men be to find. Nor 
should our interest be confined to election times. All the 
year round, we ought to watch in the newspapers the doings 
of our representatives ; habitually we ought to discuss our 
local problems with our neighbours; there ought to be, 
once a week, an open meeting in the parish church, 
whereat it shall be possible to debate all local questions, 
and whereby the religious spirit may be outwarded and 
made effective. In fact, the various elected Boards ought 
to become merely executives, which shall be animated 
and directed by the public religious spirit of the parishes. 

And precisely the same spirit should rule in the larger 
sphere of national politics. Religion urges every citizen 
to do his utmost to think out the problems of national 
life for himself, and then ally himself to that political 
party which is most in accordance with his ideals. 
Further, it asserts his right to change whenever party 
aims may cease to be the fullest embodiment of that 
which he holds best. It cares not what party a man may 
support : all that applied religion demands is that he shall 
take an intelligent and responsiblé interest in politics. 
Apathy and aloofness are evidence of irreligion. Again, 
religion forbids all passion and rancour in political dis- 
cussion. It lays down the fundamental axiom that all 
Parties are aiming at the highest good of the nation. This 
being so, then all differences are mere differences of 
judgement and detail: therefore, while ideals and 
measures are open to unsparing criticism, public men must 
always be held to be pure and magnanimous until they 
have proved themselves to be otherwise. Further, religion 
asserts that there can be but one standard of morality, that 
what is binding on the religious man is equally binding on 
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the religious borough or on the religious nation. Lastly, 
religion claims that justice must begin at home, that the 
preferential business of every nation ought to be its 
internal affairs, and that a nation’s first duty should be 
to secure for every human being within its borders full 
opportunity for full self-development. 

In such ways, then, can national religion make itself 
felt, not only as a possibility, but as an actuality. The 
secret is diversity of worship with community of work. 
Belief in the Fatherhood of God can make one vast choral 
harmony of all our parted modes of worship. Belief in 
the Brotherhod of Man can weld into one irresistible army 
all our philanthropic guerrillas. Thus may it be true that 
‘we, who are many, are one body in God, and severally 
members one of another.”’ 


ALL-FATHER! NOW THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


ALL-FATHER! now throughout the land, 
Fain of Thy face, Thy children stand; 
With clustered arms, around Thy knee 
We centre trustful eyes on Thee! 


Thou lovest all! be ours no rest 

Till, sins forgot and wrongs redressed, 
Our blighted outcasts everywhere 

Press home with us, to Thee, in prayer! 


Well up, O Love, in every heart; 
Flood home and holding, mill and mart; 
Oh, whelm our State in one vast wave 
Of limitless desire to save! 


Then all shall labour, all shall share, 
All give, all gladden, all forbear, 

All live Thy life, all love Thy love, 
All ’stablish here Thy realm above! 


NATIONAL EVILS 
The highest possible for all 


Looxinc at the present state of society in these islands, 
one cannct say that there is much evidence of applied 
religion. Of course, there are many who live in decency 
and usefulness, many who are honest, self-sacrificing and 
devout. But what of the criminal class? Can our social 
system be said to be religious when thousands are forced to 
be thievish or immoral by profession? And what of the 
unemployed—of the men who are willing and able to work, 
and who, in a busy and exigent community like ours, yet 
fail to find some work to do? Is there evidence of religion 
here? And what of those who have work to do, but 
who are bound to be mere machine-like drudges, toiling 
for long, monotonous hours, till, in their scanty leisure, 
they have energy for nothing nobler than their food and 
sleep? And what of those who are compelled, by the 
stress of competition, to stoop to tricks of trade and veiled 
commercial frauds? And what of those who live in work- 
less luxury, bored and miserable in mind, pampered and 
plagued in body, intent on what they fancy is pleasure, 
and ignorant of all real happiness? If, as I think is the 
case, the majority of our fellow-citizens may be classed 
under one or other of these headings, what evidence is there 
of effective religion in the organization of our national 
life? 

Searching for the causes of our misery and wrong, 
we find several lying upon the surface. Beginning with 
what are called the upper classes, we find that their 
theory of life is based upon two delusions: first, that a 
man’s life doth consist in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth ; secondly, that all work is hateful, 
and that he who does least work ought to rank highest. 
The first delusion is probably an outcome of that modern 
terror which creates the class of dishonest traders and the 
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class of drudges—I mean the dread of want; the second 
is probably due to revulsion at the sight of dishonesty and 
drudgery. And dread of want is, in its turn, probably a 
tesult of the two great causes which create the unemployed 
and the criminal classes—I mean the begetting of more 
children than can be adequately provided for, and that 
craving for pleasure at all hazards which leads to alcoholic 
and other excesses, and which seduces the healthy country- 
man into lively, but unwholesome, towns. Now, a little 
consideration will disclose that the one factor common to 
all these causes of our social distress is money. And, 
oddly enough, both the lack of money and the glut of 
money do hurt. For, on the one hand, lack of money 
_ leads to crime, and suffering, and dishonesty, and 
drudgery ; on the other hand, too much money not only 
leads to selfishness and uselessness, but, worse still, it 
inflicts on weaker brethren that lack of money which, as we 
have just seen, leads them into harm. Thus money is 
injurious to society in a sort of vicious circle. Truly, it 
looks as though Paul had not been far wrong when he 
declared that the love of money was a root of all evils. 
But money is, after all, only the material agent ; behind it, 
and operating it, is the ultimate cause of every social ill— 
the protean crime of selfishness. 

These being the causes of our national unrighteous- 
ness, does applied religion show us any way of escape? 
I think it does. From a consideration of personal reli- 
gion, we concluded that one right rule in life was, The 
least possible for self: from our consideration of social 
religion, we found that another right rule in life was, 
The most possible for others. Or, as I have more than 
once stated it, true religion proclaims the right of every 
man to procure his own full development, and the duty 
of every man to further, to his utmost, the full develop- 
ment of others. Life comes to be a perpetual balancing 
of this right and this duty, one against the other ; and it 
is certain that the more religious a man becomes the more 
glad will he be to subordinate the right to the duty. For 
if, for example, he forgoes full physical development in 
order that he may further the development of others, he 
thereby achieves an advance on the moral plane that far 
outweighs what he has forgone on the physical plane. 
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In fact, as he develops, he ceases to care for material 
comforts, provided he can have intellectual joys ; then the 
pleasures of the intellect become trivial to him as compared 
with moral happiness ; finally, moral happiness is to him of 
no account compared with spiritual bliss. It is obvious 
that such a man is outside the struggle for existence, and 
that his life is a direct contradiction to the delusion 
of the rich, that a man’s life consisteth in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. 

But, as I have pointed out elsewhere, no man can 
endure for long together the exaltation of pure spiritual 
bliss. | So long as he remains a man he must live the 
greater part of his life on the physical and mental planes, 
using, to his utmost, the body and the mind entrusted to 
him. In other words, it is a necessity for healthy human 
nature that it should work. Now, from the religious point 
of view, work is the use of one’s powers for the better- 
ment of others. And, apart altogether from altruism, 
there can be no question that work is one of the keenest 
and most enduring pleasures that life has to offer. Two 
essentials, however, must be observed : first, the work must 
be that for which one is by nature fitted ; and, secondly, 
like all other lawful pleasures, work must be taken in 
moderation. Clearly, work pursued in this religious 
spirit is a direct contradiction to the second delusion 
of the rich, that work is hateful, and that he is most 
laudable who contrives to work the least. 

It is equally certain that true religion can disarm our 
modern middle-class terror, the dread of want. This 
dread has, no doubt, an admirable side. It is an exagge- 
rated outcome of the axiom, that man’s first duty is to 
guard against being a burden upon society. There is a 
proper pride in it, an instinct of independence. But, as 
has been pointed out already, the middle-class man can 
easily preserve the good and eliminate the evil of this 
motive by ordering his life on selfless lines. By adequate 
insurance he can provide for all reasonable contingencies ; 
and by rigorous simplicity of living he can make it easier 
and easier for himself to earn all that he really requires. 
In fact, the more spiritual he becomes the fewer are his 
bodily and mental wants, and, therefore, the less difficult 
does he find the problem of material existence. 
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The same view of life cuts away all cause for com- 
pulsory dishonesty. When a man’s material wants are 
few, he finds little difficulty in being honest at the expense 
of his pocket. And, even if the worst should happen, if, 
through honesty, the religious man should be ruined in 
business, and should, with his dear ones, become dependent 
upon others, or on the state, even then he will feel that 
he is to be envied rather than pitied ; for the consciousness 
of having done right is far more to him than are worldly 
appearances. Nor would prevalence of this religious life 
be less of a boon to the unemployed. If large numbers 
of men were carefully restricting their earnings by 
appropriating as little paid-work as possible, there would 
be far more paid-work available for others than there is 
at present. And, if all men were practising this applied 
religion, there would be no unemployed left. For it is 
manifest that every man’s daily wants ought to give em- 
ployment to many other men; and that, if men were to 
restrict their work to supplying the plain. healthy needs 
of the race, there would be, not only work for every man, 
but, also, work in such moderation as would leave him 
abundant leisure for his higher development. Organiza- 
tion, then, into universal mutual service is the goal towards 
which a real religion tends. 

But what remedy would this be for crime? . The 
most radical of all cures, I think. For it is acknowledged 
that most crimes are crimes against property. If, then, 
we can bring about a state of society in which all men 
shall have all the material things they need, there will be 
swept away for ever the most prolific cause of crime. 
And, as regards the other crimes, crimes of impulse and of 
taint, these are really diseases that require the care of the 
mental physician. In a really religious society they would 
not only get this care, but, the conditions of life being 
so immeasurably more healthy than now, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the criminal taint would gradually die out. 
Moreover, the truly religious life would tend to abolish our 
vices, not alone by frowning them down as base and 
hurtful, but, more certainly, by allowing every man to 
attain to purer and more lasting joys at will. 

And this brings us to a deeper cause of social distress, 
the over-population which inevitably results from un- 
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restricted begetting of children. What can applied 
religion do here? Now, unpleasant as this topic is, it is so 
important that it must be faced. And the answer of 
religion seems to me to be this, that no parents have a 
right to beget children for whom they cannot provide an 
adequate upbringing. And, in saying this, I think more 
of the child’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment that of the obvious needs of its body. No one can 
develop a child so lovingly and well as its own parents : it 
is irreligious in them to pass the responsibility on to any 
one else. And no mother who has tried to do her duty in 
this thorough way will be willing to attempt it with more 
than a few children ; for she realizes that her capacities are 
limited, and that if she is to do her best for the race she 
must have regard to quality rather than to quantity of 
offspring. 

A like unselfishness, a similar dedication to the good 
of the race, must check in time the influx of the rustic 
population into towns. There is, indeed, already, 
evidence of a reflux process among the more educated and 
well-to-do townspeople, and of this the Garden City move- 
ment is only one organized instance. But, until most 
men of intellect and culture and high moral aim are content 
to turn their backs on the seductions of town, and are 
willing to settle all over the land, manifesting their reli- 
gion by fostering in rural surroundings those legitimate 
delights that make the big towns so attractive, no man 
can expect the peasantry to be faithful to the soil. They, 
like those whom they touchingly describe as their betters, 
feel an inborn craving for sweetness and light : they think, 
in imitation, that town life alone can satisfy that rightful 
crave: let it be proved to them that sweetness and light 
are really far more attainable on the land than in the 
squares or slums. 

Thus far we have seen that religious living is a real 
remedy for certain secondary causes of our national dis- 
tress. But what power has applied religion against that 
root-cause, money? The answer is plain: Applied 
Religion must abolish monopoly money altogether. For, 
if my arguments in favour of simplicity of living, volun- 
tary limitation of income and neighbourly barter have been 
grasped, it is evident that money must become less and less 
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necessary to the religious man. But this, though much, 
is not enough. It holds good only for the successful 
tradesmen, men who are quite able to gain a livelihood in 
any struggle for existence. Moreover, the practice of 
these three principles, though inevitable and delightful for 
those who have grasped them, and bound to spread by the 
sure contagion of good, cannot be expected to become 
general for generations to come. Indeed, at first, and on 
a limited scale, the negation of money by the righteous 
must really do harm to the weak by placing more gold, 
and, therefore more power over men, in the hands of the 
evilly-disposed. Passive righteousness, then, is hardly 
enough : active righteousness must be added thereto. What 
’ is needed is some reform which will take from gold its 
dreadful power over the lives of men. And it is because 
the barter system can effect this that it is given such a 
prominent position in our conception of applied religion. 
There can be no doubt as to what our weaklings need. 
They need free coinage of labour, a certainty of paid-work 
for every man who desires work. To meet this need, 
the first step is to establish a labour bureau, in each parish, 
under the supervision of the ministerial council which I 
have advocated elsewhere. But a parish labour bureau 
cannot be expected to find berths for all applicants. There- 
fore there must be a possibility of handing on unsatisfied 
applications to the larger public bodies, to the borough 
council, or the county council, or the government. And, 
that these authorities may themselves be able to meet all 
reasonable demands for labour, they must be in a position 
to employ labour of the most diverse kinds, while at the 
same time lessening the drain on the pockets of the rate- 
payers and the taxpayers. The only apparent method of 
meeting these two conflicting claims is adoption of a 
public barter system. In a note I propose to indicate how 
this may be done. But I hope I have said enough now to 
show that the currency question is really a religious ques- 
tion. For gold is an irreligious force in at least four 
ways :—Gold destroys the brotherly relation of service for 
service : Gold lends itself to accumulation in the hands 
of a few: Gold constrains those few to oppress and 
defraud the many: Gold obscures right understanding of . 
our present iniquitous commercial system. It is an old 
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observation that men cannot serve both God and 
mammon. 

We pray continually, ‘‘ Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth,’’ but very few of us trouble ourselves 
to find out what God’s will really is. I submit that part 
at least of God’s will is comprised in these three sentences, 
‘‘ The Least Possible for Self. The Most Possible for 

‘Others. The Highest Possible for All.’’ And how shall 

that will of God be done on earth? I declare that I can 
see no better ways than these:—Simplicity of living, 
Voluntary limitation of income, Barter of service for ser- 
vice, and Preferential culture of the soul. These require 
no going out into the wilderness, no waiting for the 
advent of the milennium. They are practicable, for the 
individual, here, and now. They may not be the ways in 
which the will of God is done in heaven: they seem to 
me the methods whereby God’s fair, sad earth may be 
made less like a hell. 


NOT THINKERS DAZED WITH GRUBBLE AND 
DEBATE 


Not thinkers dazed with grubble and debate, 

Nor heady zealots howling for a cause, 

Nor politists up-piling square-hewn laws, 
Can make a people wise, or pure, or great! 
That man alone avails, who, rightly normed, 

Chisels, in quiet, from his imaged self, 

All sloth, excess, herd-habit, love of pelf, 
Right fain of form that never yet was formed. 
Scaring, his soul shal] blend with oversouls ; 

Their bliss shall quicken spirits yet unborn; 

And silent, slow, resistless, pure as morn, 
Their surging light shall flood our shadowed shoals 

Till, o’er the land, pervasive as the sun, 

Godhead shall emanate from every one! 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


I. A PUBLIC BARTER SYSTEM. 


RECENTLY the roads of a certain borough were impassable 
on account of neglected snow. The borough officials, 
when remonstrated with, pointed out that employment of 
extra hands to remove the snow would mean the borrow- 
ing of about £6,000; and, consequently, dread of 
increased rates led to nothing being done. Now, suppos- 
ing that a technical breach of the Truck Acts could be 
avoided, the borough might have met the difficulty in this 
way. It might have employed its out-of-work residents 
at the current rate of wages, only stipulating that their 
wages should be payable in barter paper, not in coin. 
This barter paper would have been accepted, at its face 
value, as payment for goods, by all the tradesmen in the 
borough on the understanding that each tradesman would 
be at liberty to return his barter paper to the borough as 
payment of rates. No tradesman would have been 
expected to accept more borough barter paper than would 
suffice for the payment of his own rates. By this easy 
expedient of barter currency the whole community would 
haye been benefited ; for the borough would have ensured 
the earning of the £6000 by its own unemployed, and 
the spending of it in the shops of its own tradesmen ; 
and, withal, there would have been a saving to the borough 
of about #200 a year, which roughly represents the ~ 
interest payable on £6000. 


Now, what is practicable in a casual emergency, like 
the snow nuisance, is practicable also in more permanent 
functions. Why should not the borough be allowed to pay 
all its employees in barter paper? They desire to be the 
servants of the community : then let them serve the com- 
munity in the spending of their wages as well as in the 
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earning. In this way barter currency would come into 
public use very much to the relief of the rates. Many 
needed improvements could be carried out; no resident 
would have an excuse for calling himself unemployed ; 
trade inside the borough would become surprisingly more 
brisk ; the tradesmen would be able to pay their rates in 
goods, which are apt to glut their shops, rather than in 
money, which is always scarce. Of course the borough 
would limit its issue of barter paper to an amount well 
below its estimated income from the rates. 

But I showed in my last paper the practicability of 
the barter system for groups of neighbourly traders in their 
dealings with each other. And, manifestly, the institution 
of a borough Exchange Bank would make this easier still ; 
for, by opening an account there, each tradesman would 
be able to utilize his barter paper, at once and constantly, 
in transactions with his fellow-traders all over the 
borough. Further, each bartering trader might persuade 
new employees to spend a given fraction of their wages in 
barter notes. The result would be that, while the practice 
of neighbourly barter would warrant a tradesman in 
accepting barter paper to the amount of his average house- 
hold expenditure, the practice of borough barter would 
warrant him in increasing his acceptances of barter paper 
by the amount of his rates and by part of the amount paid 
to his employees as wages, and by the amount spendable 
on services and raw material and goods wholesale within 
the borough bounds. Nor would residents in receipt of a 
fixed income be excluded; they could aid the reform 
materially by opening a barter account with the borough, 
precisely as Smith was shown to have done with the 
C.B.T. Exchange Circle. Eventually every local require- 
ment would be met by barter, and only transactions out- 
side the borough bounds would call for coin currency. 
But, if the advantages of the barter system are as solid 
as they seem to be, it is certain that every other borough 
would be keen to adopt it also. Then, naturally, the 
county councils would issue barter paper for their con- 
tained areas. From thence it is but a step to a parlia- 
mentary issue of barter paper for the entire empire. 

The essence of such a national barter system would 
be this: that all goods and services would become legal 
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tender. Commerce would go on employing a circulating 
medium similar to that at present in use. For small 
transactions, metallic tokens (such as a nickel decimal 
coinage) would be cleanest and most convenient. For 
large transactions, Exchange Bank cheques would be used 
precisely as ordinary bank cheques are used now. But, 
though the present convenient machinery would be only 
slightly improved, there would be vastly increased stability 
and security in commerce. For there would be no possi- 
bility of a run on gold ; the holder of a £10 cheque would 
know that though he might not obtain ten sovereigns for it, 
yet he would certainly obtain £10 worth of any goods or 
services that he might happen to require. Therefore 
panics, based on the known shortage of gold, would be 
impossible : commercial crises, with all their attendant 
disasters, would not occur. 


2. THE CLOG OF INTEREST 


It may seem a small matter to deliver a borough from 
the payment of £200 a year interest. But the load that 
is being piled upon the boroughs by borrowed money may 
be gathered from the local taxation returns for 1898-99. 
There were 308 boroughs, with a population of 
11,330,435, and a total rateable value of rather more than 
fifty million pounds. Yet the year’s borrowings amounted 
to eight and a half millions, and the total indebtedness 
of the boroughs for loans outstanding at the end of the 
year was 137% millions. How heavy the burden is upon 
the individual may be gathered from the fact that while 
the Londoner pays a rate of 144d. in the pound, out of 
this 84d. in the pound is absorbed for debt repayment 
and interest. 


IV.—_INTERNATIONAL APPLIED 
RELIGION 





INTERNATIONAL WORSHIP 
Life in God and union there 


PHILOSOPHERS and men of science find unfailing occupa- 
tion in a search for the origins of religion. But it is no 
more possible to demonstrate the origins of religion than 
it is to demonstrate the origins of life. It is un- 
doubted now that all human races, however low, have some 
sense of an Unknown, some conscious relationship. to a 
Supreme Being who is all-powerful in their lives. And, 
just as we can roughly indicate certain stages through 
which life has evolved in its ascending complexity: for 
example, worm, fish, amphibian, mammal, man; so can 
we roughly indicate certain stages through which religion 
has evolved: for example, ghost-worship, ancestor- 
worship, polytheism, monotheism, and monism. And, 
just as we find such divergent types as molluscs, reptiles, 
birds, and men, existing side by side in the world at the 
present day ; so do we find variously developed types of 
religion persisting among the various races of mankind. 
The Bushmen worship ghosts; the Chinese worship 
ancestors ; the Hindus worship personified forces of 
nature ; orthodox Christians worship three mental images ; 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Theists worship one man-like 
God ; Pantheists and Monists worship one God in every- 
thing. Broadly, each race has evolved for itself that type 
of religion for which it is most fitted; and it persists in 
that type so long as it feels no need for a higher type. 
Natural selection and survival of the fittest reign even in 
matters of religion. 

What, then, should be the attitude of these types of 
religion, these various faiths, to one another? In the 
first place, proselytizing is to be deprecated. It is surely - 
absurd, and somewhat impertinent, that religionists of one 
race should seek to force their beliefs on persons of an 
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alien race and faith. It is much as though a man were to 
- look upon the skylark, singing hymns above the sunlit 
meadows, as less dear to God than he is; and were on 
that account to catch and pluck the bird, and dress it in 
small baby clothes, and try to make it suck a humanized 
milk out of a patent feeding-bottle. Surely a good sky- 
lark is, in its kind, just as pleasing to God as a good man 
in his kind. But let us in fairness recognize the justifi- 
cation that there has been for the meddlesomeness of 
Christian missions. The original followers of Jesus, 
feeling intensely happy, and unaccountably uplifted, were 
impelled to communicate to others their good tidings of 
great joy. And for this one can have nothing but 
admiration. But by degrees a dark superstition crept 
in; the Christians began to believe that all who did not 
accept a certain presentation of Christ’s teaching would be 
damned to all eternity, whether they had heard of that 
presentation or not. Then the Christians were, in common 
humanity, bound to proselytize. Indeed, anyone who 
believed this awful doctrine and yet refrained from 
spreading what, with unconscious irony, was called the 
Gospel, proclaimed himself a selfist and a coward. 
But now that the fog of that superstition is lifting, never 
to return, one would gladly see the end of missions as 
they are commonly interpreted. That they have achieved 
so little in spite of all their efforts is some proof that 
those efforts have been misapplied. Their converts are, 
to use another bird simile, like talking parrots, able, 
indeed, to display some semblance of their teachers’ 
quality, but none the less devoid of it, mere sports that 
helplessly die out when left alone. Further, there is the 
old reflection that foreign missions are somewhat out of 
place while there is such a glaring contrast between pro- 
fession and practice at home. For many a year to come 
the most ardent missionary will find plenty to do if he tries 
to be thorough in the application of religion to his own 
life, and if he endeavours to induce others around him to 
do the like. And foreign missions are, after all, quite 
unnecessary. Men of all faiths are worshipping in their 
various ways one and the same God. Surely that God 
can well afford to overlook ritual and credal differences, 
and does accept worship of all kinds gladly so long as it 
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is sincere. ‘‘ He knoweth our frame; He remembereth 
that we are dust.’’ Moreover, the only true missioning 
consists in living the life. No amount of controversy or 
preaching can affect so much as a sincere and consistent 
outwarding of what the heart and soul hold best. This 
alone can convince those who cling to lower faiths of the 
advantages of a higher faith. The method may seem too 
slow for many people. They want to have big results that 
can be put down statistically and tabulated in the mis- 
sionary magazines. But the Highest seems to favour 
slow and silent methods as a rule. Nor is there need for 
hurry. Those who do not attain to the purest known 
religion in this life, will attain to it in a future life. God 
has all eternity to work in. Our fellowmen will not be 
damned for ever just because in their present brief exist- 
ence they have failed to see quite eye to eye with us. 
Sooner or later they are bound to come to God; they are 
bound to become perfect, even as their Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

But ought we not to make some effort to let our 
brothers all over the world share in the faith that has 
brought to us our joy and our calm of soul? Certainly we 
ought. But here, as in other departments of life, all that 
is feasible is to give to every man full opportunity for his 
development. We dare not capture him, and force him 
to develop along our particular lines. All that we can 
insist on is freedom, freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press. Then the seeds of our bliss 
will be borne on every wind, and, whenever they alight 
upon a fitted soil, they will there take root and grow. 
The most aspiring souls in every nation will seize those 
truths that best befit them ; each, rising higher and higher, 
will find out his spiritual kindred; together they will 
gradually raise to their mutual, loftier level the nation 
and the faith to which they all belong. And here, 
indeed, enlightened men of alien faiths may aid; for, by 
studying the religious development of a given race, and 
so discerning what is purest and most vital in it, they 
may further the reforming spirits in their efforts to purify 
and strengthen that faith which has proved itself most 
congruent to the nation in question. For example, it is 
surely better to support the Brahma Samaj in its endeavour 
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to purify the old profound religion of the Hindus than 
to trick the natives out of their own tried faith into an 
imitation of our imitative Western Christianity. Nor can 
the study of alien religions be valueless to ourselves. 
Always, the doing of what is right brings to us undreamed- 
of and subsidiary rewards, and it is so here. For, how- 
ever pure and fervent we may think our faith, we can 
learn much from every other form of religion that exists. 
From the Chinese we may gather a strict and reasonable 
morality ; from the Brahmans a deep and comprehensive 
metaphysic ; from the Buddhists an ideal of unlimited 
self-sacrifice; from the Mohammedans a hardy temper- 
ance ; and from the Hebrews—what is there in that which 
we call our religion that has not been derived from the 
Hebrews? Were not the Nazarene and his apostles Jews, 
no less truly than were David and Isaiah? The truth 
seems to be that every form of religion is to some extent 
good, and every form of religion is to some extent bad. 
Let us take our good where we can find it, and yet be 
always on our guard against imagining that what is good 
for us is necessarily good for others. If this be done it 
will not be difficult to detect, running through the rosary 
of the faiths, the strong unending cord of belief in the 
Fatherhood of God. 

Now, this common element of belief makes possible 
for us something like an international worship. Social 
worship must be always, to some extent, a compromise ; for 
no two souls can hold exactly the same shade of opinion 
about religion. In every act of combined worship each 
soul must exercise a process of selection, a picking-out 
of what is most in accordance with its own belief, an 
ignoring of what is superfluous or discordant. This 
habit of selection makes it possible for the soul to derive 
much spiritual momentum from collective worship of the 
most unlikely kinds. And, for those who by circumstance 
are compelled to live among far brothers of an alien race 
and faith, it is surely better that they should join in the 
alien worship than that they should remain apart 
in coldness and in spiritual pride. Indeed, the higher and 
purer a man’s religion is, the easier is this spiritual com- 
munion ; for his faith is so simple and pervasive that he 
can find it under every disguise of creed and ritual in 
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every land. It should be possible for him to adore with 
Maoris their hideous idol of his ineffable God, to bow 
with Parsees before the pure and wonder-working fire, to 
thrill with Romanists at the touch of their sacred bread 
and wine, to assimilate with Protestants all the hope 
and righteousness and love that they can extract from their 
infallible Bible. Everywhere, and with every man, can 
he worship ; finding his God in every symbol that can be 
devised. Just as he can homage with the throb and sigh- 
ing of the waves, or with the jubilant triumph of the 
thunder peal, so can he bow himself in the house of 
Rimmon and feel wondrously uplifted in the process. 
But, that this may be true, two conditions are neces- 
sary: first, the house of Rimmon must be really the 
highest mode of social worship available for him; and, 
secondly, he must make no secret of his own inner faith 
when questioned on the subject. Tolerance and sympathy 
must never be allowed to degenerate into hypocrisy. 
Finally, there is one mode of international worship 
which is open to us all, wherever on the earth we may 
happen to be placed. I have already suggested how 
suppliants in any tiny church may merge themselves in the 
mighty spiritual momentum of the nation. That concep- 
tion can be realized on an even wider, on a world-wide, 
scale. All that is necessary is an understanding that, at 
a given moment, every religious individual on earth shall 
pray some simultaneous prayer. Suppose the hour of noon 
to be selected, then, as the earth rotates towards the east, 
and as the sun stands over the meridian line of every 
spot in turn, a wave of prayer shall sweep incessantly 
across the peopled surface of the globe. Think of what 
the dying Keats once wrote about the tidal wave :-— 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


Well, even more than sun transcends the moon shall 
our sun-drawn prayer wave dwarf the moon-drawn tidal 
wave in catholicity and beneficence. Day and night shall 
it swell triumphantly, scouring out impurities, no doubt ; 
but, better still, ever whelming in its mass awakened souls 
and raising them to unimaginable potencies of joyfulness 
and use. 
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And what shall be the wording of those world- 
regenerating prayers? They must be simple, basal, true ; 
all-comprehensive and kindling withal. No one formula 
is practicable or necessary. The Lord’s Prayer will suit 
most Christians: the sentiment familiar to the readers 
of Brotherhood will suit many. The following formula 
may suit some :— 


O God! enable me to feel my oneness with all things in Thee! 

All-Father! help me to prove my brotherhood by constant, 
joyful service! 

Almighty Love! burn out of me my baseness and make me 
wholly part of Thy pure flame! 


But, whatever words be used, let this regular noon-day 
prayer be tried. It is a simple thing to do; even simpler 
than Naaman’s ‘‘ Wash and be clean!’’ The chosen 
formula, if carried in the watch-case, may be read and 
prayed with intensest aspiration, while the clock is slowly 
chiming twelve. Circumstances may often cause omission 
of the prayer; yet few will have joined a dozen times in 
this communion of all souls before they will find them- 
selves loking forward to its recurrence with a curious 
yearning. Becoming aware of one of the sanest and most 
vital forces of the universe, they shall know of a very 
surety that they are one with all and with God who is 
All in all. ‘‘ For this cause we bow our knees unto the 
Father, from whom every family in heaven and on earth 
is named, that he may grant us, according to the riches 
of his glory, that we may be strengthened with power 
through his Spirit in the inward man; . . . to the end 
that we, being rooted and grounded.in love, may be 
strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
God which passeth knowledge, that we may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God.’’ 


SOLE SUBSTANCE, PERFECT, UNIVERSAL, 
PURE 


SOLE Substance, perfect, universal, pure, 
Thou, changing ever, changeless dost endure! 
Help me, Thy fragment, finite though I be, 
To feel my oneness with all things in Thee! 


All-Father, foster, broaden sense of kin! 
Nerve me to war on privilege and sin! 
Oh, may I render every class and creed 
Joyous all-brotherhood in daily deed! 


Love irresistless! burn away my dross; 

Flash forth in beauty whatsoe’er the loss; 

Blaze through my being, kindling act and aim; 
Oh, make me, wholly, part of Thy pure flame! 


Highest and Wisest, mould me to Thine ends! 
Kindliest, clasp me, be my best of friends! 
Purest, ennoble, hallow every heart, 

Till all be perfect-pure as now Thou art! 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
The life that 13 in sacrifice 


In all the preceding papers, though the actual words may 
not have been used, the principle of the universal brother- 
hood of man has been dominant. It crystallized itself as 
three axioms. It germinated as four precepts. And, 
flowering forth in life, it fructified in this formula, this 
re-statement of the golden rule—the right of everyone to 
full self-development: the duty of everyone to further 
the full development of others. I take it that all these 
phrases are intelligible as applied to the individual life: 
it remains to be considered how far they are applicable to 
the life of nations. 

Let us ponder first the right of every nation to secure 
its own full development. This need not detain us 
long, for much has already been said on the subject. 
What requires to be emphasized now is the truth that no 
nation has a right to secure its full self-development at 
the expense of another nation. More than that, what is 
called in our modern cant, ‘‘ Expansion of the Empire,”’ 
is incompatible with the highest development of a nation ; 
for this delusion squanders abroad most of the money, 
thought, and energy that ought to build up saving justice 
for the pathetic and apathetic millions at home. We are 
told, indeed, that new dominions are necessary as outlets 
for our surplus population, and as markets for our surplus 
goods. Ridiculous argument! For it is a fact that 
neither trade nor emigration follows the flag. And it is 
a fact that, under reasonable conditions, the soil of these 
little islands is capable of giving adequate support to 
every man, woman and child in the nation, and can do so 
for many generations to come. It is the gold iniquity that 
drives the people from the kindly land, and pens them in 
abominable towns, and robs them of both right and will to 
earn their own sweet living on their own good soil. Solu- 
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tion of the currency problem carries with it solution of the 
land question: not the least of the potentialities of the 
barter system is this, that it can bring the people back to 
mother earth. There is really no surplus population in 
Britain as yet. 


Nor, when rightly considered, have we any surplus 
goods as yet. Why seek at the point of the bayonet for 
far-away markets, when here, all around us, are millions 
who would be only too glad to buy our products if we 
would let them earn the wherewithal to buy? Which is 
the nobler, to confer on every Briton the power of buying 
necessaries, or to force on every Chinaman our opium 
and our shoddies? That purchasing power would be con- 
ferred on every Briton by the substituiion of free coinage 
of labour for our gold monopoly ; and therefore it is that 
enlightened self-interest combines with true religion in 
demanding a realization of this wise and just reform. 

But our larger and more important enquiry has to do 
with the duty of every nation in furthering the full de- 
velopment of other nations. First of all, let us consider 
what ought to be the attitude of a strong and enlightened 
people towards the weaker and more dull. Here 
religion insists on a relation of intelligent helpfulness. 
The stronger nation will study the weaker nations, their 
needs and their capacities; it will find out the ways 
whereby those weaker nations may be trained to rule them- 
selves and develop themselves along their own best lines ; 
and then, having taught this priceless lesson, the stronger 
nation will have self-mastery enough to cut the striplings 
from the apron string and encourage them to run alone. 
This, we hope, is what our Britain is about in Ireland, 
India, and Egypt. She has taken up the work half 
blindly, and is evolving it as in a.dream. Her truest 
sons will do their best to rouse her to a knowledge of her 
noble mission; and yet will strive to check in her that 
drunken self-esteem which impels her to snatch at new 
and vast responsibilities, while still unable to discharge 
aright the duties undertaken in the past. 

Indeed, there ought to be no attempt on the part of 
a strong nation to force its language, commerce, laws, or . 
creed on the weaker nations. All that it can permit itself 
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is the contagion of a good example. It will strive to live 
so happily, trade so righteously, and worship so holily, 
that the feebler nations will, of their own accord, come to 
it, crying, ‘‘ Give us your laws, and teach us your faith, 
that we may enter into the secret of your happiness.’’ And 
in such ways shall all that is good prevail. It ought to be 
of little moment to us whether British institutions shall 
alone survive and permeate the world. Our concern is 
simply this: that we shall make our language such a 
treasure-store of beauty, our law such a stronghold of 
righteousness, our religion such a vivifying force, that it 
shall be ever easier for mankind to evolve from them that 
last pure language, law, and faith that shall blend all 
races into one great family of God. 

Next, let us consider what ought to be the attitude of 
strong nations towards one another. Our religion en- 
forces among nations just that neighbourly attitude which 
is binding between man and man, that holy interchange of 
service for service which brings our human nature to its 
best. This entails an international decimal system of 
values, and an international barter system. Thus shall 
all nations be enabled to supply each others’ needs, in 
the noblest and simplest way. And much has been done 
already by our sister nations: we lag stupidly behind. 
Decimal values are, of course, almost universally used in 
Europe and in America. Moreover, the barter system is 
making way. For example, in America the movement 
in favour of free coinage of silver is but a step towards 
free coinage of labour; and about three hundred Labour 
Exchanges are said to be in operation there. The great 
Co-operative Society of Brussels pays its purchasers’ 
dividends in barter paper alone; while, in F rance, the 
barter credit system has been practised prosperously for 
nearly fifty years by the Comptoir Central de Credit 3 and, 
in New Zealand, a Commercial Exchange Company is 
actually trading on the basis of barter currency. These 
are haphazard instances: a purposeful search would pro- 
bably discover many similar beginnings elsewhere. But 
what bearing has all this upon religion? It has this 
bearing, that the barter system is practicable and can 
establish as enduring a friendship between nations as 
between men. No nation linked to all other nations 
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by the bonds of mutual barter will be in a hurry to 
quarrel ; for the blessedness of service for service will be 
felt to be superior to all material gains. Moreover, the 
barter system would take power out of the hands of the 
capitalists, and would place it in the hands of the workers. 
And the workers, when they are not gulled by lies, are 
against war. Thus barter currency makes for universal 
peace. 


Yet human nature is only in process of perfection, 
and disputes must still arise from time to time. These, 
however, could be settled by an international tribunal, just 
as surely as our private disputes are settled by our judges 
every day. Indeed, the experiment has been tried, and 
has succeeded. The Alabaman and the Venezuelan affairs 
have proved that arbitration can adjust our international 
disputes, and that nations can obey, however ruefully, the 
ruling of the arbitrators. Better still, the Venezuelan 
contention resulted in the signing of a formal treaty 
which binds Britain and America to arbitration in all their 
future disputes. This is surely an unparalleled advance 
in applied religion. In case, however, any nation should 
be so wrong-headed as to defy such arbitration, pro- 
vision must be made for a force of international police, 
which shall be at the command of the tribunal. There- 
fore, there would be decreed for each nation the propor- 
tion of men, armaments, and ships that it ought to con- 
tribute for police purposes—a burden which would be 
trivial compared with the monstrous armies and navies of 
the present day. And this remedy, like all real remedies, 
will ultimately render its own continuance unneedful. The 
day will come when all compulsion will be needless; an 
international police force will be just as unnecessary 
among races as the civic police force is at present in the 
relations of loving family life. In ‘that direction, also, 
a beginning has been made. What was Bonaparte but a 
burglar on the international scale? And what were the 
allied armies that engaoled him but a force of inter- 
national police? The European Concert in the Cretan 
difficulty was another bit of police work ; and the recent 
Chinese operations prove that Europeans, Americans and 
Asiatics can indeed be welded into one effective force of © 
world police. But, in case of appalling emergencies, such 
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as a gigantic eruption of barbarism, it is desirable that 
the boys and girls in every nation should be taught to 
shoot, and drill and trench just as customarily as they 
are taught to write and sing. Then the tribunal would 
have at its disposal, not only a regular police force, but 
also an unlimited reserve of special constables. The 
surest way to keep the peace is to make aggression a hope- 
less absurdity. Here, also, Britain has stumbled upon 
a right beginning. Her volunteer system, faulty as it has 
been, is the first hint of the international volunteers that 
must in future make The Right invincible. And Britain’s 
bitter lesson in South Africa has taught the world what 
can be done in self-defence by a few intelligent men who 
are skilled with the rifle and the spade. 

But it may be objected that this elaborate provision 
for the observance of perpetual peace would be a moral 
blunder ; for, by eliminating war, we should eliminate 
much that is noble in the human race. Now, there is no 
denying that war has been a necessary factor in the de- 
velopment of mankind : it has been the inevitable outcome 
of the brutal and the savage elements in man’s nature; 
and, in its wasteful way, it has taught mankind some 
foresight and self-sacrifice and endurance. But plague 
and dearth have done as much; and yet no one wishes to 
retain perpetual pestilences or unmitigated famine. We 
must have the courage of our evolution; we must cast 
aside the gravers that have done their work. A new era 
is dawning for humanity. Hitherto mankind has been 
engaged in a struggle for existence—mere physical 
existence—and in this conflict war has had its place and its 
use. But that is well-nigh over now. Our mastery over 
nature gives us the power to supply, with little effort, all 
material requisites to every man, woman, and child. 
But will life on that account be made less difficult and 
noble? Not at all. The struggle for existence must go 
on, but on a higher plane. We are beginning an era of 
intellectual struggle, which will be lightened by our moral 
gleams, just as the physical struggle has been illumined by 
the fitful flash of intellect. And, in the far future, the 
struggle will be transferred to the moral plane, and that 
struggle will, in its turn, be beaconed by a radiance from 
the spiritual. There can be no standing still. It must 
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be on, ever on, for the human race, until, indeed, the 
spiritual has been quite achieved, and the human shall 
be merged in the divine. 

Is anyone inclined to slight those coming struggles on 
the higher planes? Let him look into life for himself, 
and say which is the harder: to earn his bread, or to 
invent a food that is better than bread? Again, which is 
harder : to invent that better food, or to starve without it 
that the needy may be fed? Again, which is harder: 
to die for the sake of others, or to drudge for the sake of 
others, feeling in the most prosaic and unlovely duties the 
glad transmitted pulse of the great, the absolute Giver? 

Is it then objected that such teaching is too precious, 
too academic, for our practical politics? I reply that 
such teaching is already dominating continents, though 
half unconsciously. The peace conference, at the Hague, 
was a long step towards the international tribunal. _I 
have already shown how Britain in her dazed, slow way 
has made beginnings in allied police work, and in sub- 
mission to the rulings of an arbitration board. Yea, 
she has done more; she has had the supreme courage to 
confess herself in the wrong, and she has done spon- 
taneously, and without arbitration, what was righteous in 
the sight of God, even though it was to her own hurt. 
The greatest glory that our Britain yet has won, came 
when, after Amajuba Hill, she deliberately refrained from 
vengeance, and dealt to her tiny opponent a difficult, but 
magnanimous, justice. And how was Britain raised to 
such a peerless height? Because she had chosen to be 
guided by a man of God, a man who greatly strove to 
put religion into practice, not only in his own life, but 
also in the momentous life of the nation that he led. It 
is true that Britain has backslidden. She has gone mad 
with greed and brutal vengeance; she has let herself be 
fooled to the brink of perdition. Yet her foot has been 
upon the straitened way, and, in the terrible years that 
are coming upon her, she shall, I doubt not, be made pure 
and sane once more, and she will revert to the hard but 
loveful righteousness that made the land of Gladstone 
shine a beacon to the world. 

Are my words unpatriotic? Surely, if patriotism be 
but rightly understood, they are not. It is because I 
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love my country that I plead for her highest interests 
against her lowest, that I repudiate the madness which 
has blinded her to sisterhood with all the peoples of the 
earth. What shall it advantage her to have South Africa, 
or all Africa, or the whole round world, painted red? 
That would not be real aggrandizement: that would be 
but pitiable glory. What will indeed ennoble Britain, 
what will really keep her first among the nations, is an 
unflinching application of religion in all her policy. She 
has done much already, she has made wondrous beginnings 
far in advance of any other nation. Let her march with 
open eyes and purposed will, where now she gropes and 
falters. Let her realize her God-given mission, and 
spurn a paltry Imperialism in favour of a_ noble 
Humanism. Would this be to court disaster and political 
extinction? I cannot think so. But, if it should be 
so, and if our Britain were to be, for such a cause, 
politically razed, even as was Palestine, would not her 
children, in despite of that—yea, because of that—more 
surely rule the world, and become, more truly than has 
ever yet been known, the chosen people of God? 


MY BRITAIN! BATTLE-NURTURED, 
CONQUEST-CROWNED 


My Britain! battle-nurtured, conquest-crowned, 
Feared and colossal, throned athwart the seas! 
My Britain! poet, wielder of the keys 

That master traffic-locks the wide world round! 

My Britain! maimer of that minotaur 
Which gulphed the dusky millions fetter-brayed, 

Career yet higher! Spurn explauded war! 

Forgo the Cainish victories of trade! 

Dare but to live as lived thy Nazarene, 

Religious, reckless of what scathe may come; 

Let commerce dwindle, so thy hands be clean, 
And empire, so thou conquer waif and slum! 

Repine pot thou, though beggared and down-hurled : 

Thou shalt reign, risen, saviour of the world! 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


I. NATIONALIZATION OF THE LAND 


Or the various plans for nationalizing the land the fairest 
and most politic (though not the easiest) is that of com- 
pensation. To every existing landowner and his next heir 
would be paid an annuity equivalent to the income he 
derives from the land. The difficulty would be to find the 
funds. The barter system avails to solve this difficulty in 
two ways :— 

1. When each local council becomes not only its own 
employer of labour, but also its own Exchange Banker 
in subordination to the national Exchange Bank and inter- 
national clearing-house, then it will have at its disposal 
not only the profits of its labour (the L.C.C. made a 
profit of £52,000 on twenty-four miles of tramway in 
one year), but also the profits of its banking (the Bank 
of England pays, on an average, a dividend of ten per 
cent.), and also the gold which fixed-income residents 
would lodge with it in support of their barter accounts. 
Part of these profits might be applied to diminution of 
the rates ; but the wiser plan would be to spend as much 
as possible in acquiring land in the local council’s own 
area. In this way each community would in time become 
its own landlord. 

2. Payment of the compensatory annuities in barter 
paper would be very much to the advantage of the com- 
munity ; for the annuitants would be unable to pile up 
tribute-claims which perpetuate a tax on the industry of 
future generations ; and, in the spending of their barter 
paper, they would be able to take from the community 
only so much goods and services as they themselves could 
utilize; and such spending would directly benefit the 
workers of the community. 

It is desirable, also, that country seats, parks and 
pleasure grounds should be acquired and preserved for 
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the national delight. But, these being unproductive pro- 
perty, a different mode of acquisition would be necessary. 
It would be just to enact that present owners and their 
immediate heirs shall retain their ownership unaltered ; 
but that at the death of these immediate heirs the pro- 
perties shall revert to the State, the descendants of the 
present owners being always allowed a prior claim to the 
posts of steward and caretaker. 


2. THE EVOLUTION OF SERVICE FOR LOVE 


In considering most reforms it is necessary to take 
into account three stages :— 


1. The immediately practicable. It has been shown 
that neighbourly barter can be carried on under cover of 
the existing currency, without any legislation whatever. 


2. The transition to the ideal. A public barter 
system can be established by three changes in our laws: 
(2) a provision in the Truck Acts that they shall not apply 
to councils elected for local or national government ; (d) 
a measure giving the same bodies power to adopt all com- 
modities (represented by metallic tokens or barter paper) 
as legal tender; (c) a measure establishing a decimal 
scale of values, and decreeing that the standard of value 
for each year shall be an index figure, which is the 
average of the time-equivalents bartered for each of 100 
staple commodities in the preceding year. 


3- The ideal. There will be no money. Service 
will be done for love of work and love of man. The 
thought of payment will be as foreign then to every mind 
as it is now to the mind of the mother who devotes herself 
entirely to the perfecting of her own dear babes, 
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THE NEWER BARTER 


SINCE my papers on Clothing and Food, Neighbourhood 
and Trade, National Evils and International Service, 
appeared in Brotherhood, I have been honoured and 
instructed by hearing them discussed, on six occasions, by 
a gathering interested in social problems. Of the four 
tules of life advocated in those papers, Preferential 
Culture of the Soul was respectfully ignored ; Simplicity 
of Living was platonically approved 3 Voluntary Limita- 
tion of Income was incredulously mocked ; and Barter of 
Service for Service was fought against by all, though 
with varying degrees of opposition. The first three rules 
call for no further explanation ; but, as my exposition of 
the newer barter seems to have been both incomplete and 
misconstrued, perhaps I may be allowed to give a supple- 
mentary account of what the newer barter system really is 
and of what it hopes to bring about. To put the matter 
briefly, the newer barter is evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary: it aims at building over our present plan of 
service for gold, a system of service for service, in order 
that mankind may be educated into service for love. 


A.—SERVICE FOR GOLD. 


Though, in the family, we are happily familiar with 
service for love; and though, between friends, we are 
accustomed to service for service; yet our present com- 
mercial system is undeniably a system of service for gold. 
And, no doubt, much good work is done even under this 
baneful relation: there are multitudes who do honest and 
helpful work in spite of the gold influence. But there is 
equally no doubt that gold tends, with most men, to 
become the end rather than a means: we see every day 
how the pursuit of gold crushes out love and human feel- - 
ing and even the very idea of service. Secondly, gold 
being easy of storage and difficult of portage, it lends itself 
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to accumulation in the hands of an astute few. Thirdly, 
the supply of gold being unequal to the demand for it, 
the astute few are tempted to lend their gold (or its title) 
to the needy many in order that rent may be paid them for 
the use of it. Thus, while the many work overmuch in 
order to earn the rent, the few are able to live on that rent 
without working at all. Fourthly, the astute few are able 
by means of the gold fiction to quiet their own consciences 
and baffle the inquiring minds of the enslaved many. 
On these four counts, then, I contend that gold is an ir- 
religious force : not that it is, in itself, immoral any more 
than alcohol is; but that, like alcobol, it seduces and 
maddens fallible human nature. It is an agent which 
attracts and intensifies the selfishness which is already 
over-powerful in every one of us. We need some plan 
which will rob gold of its baleful influence over the lives 
of men—of its power to make men tyrants, as well as of its 
power to make men slaves. Something in this direction is 
obtained by simplicity of living and by voluntary limitation 
of income. But these are comparable to moderate drink- 
ing: they are easy for a few strong natures, but they are 
difficult for the many weaklings. And, worse still, the 
strictly moderate use of gold by the righteously-disposed 
would throw more gold, and therefore more power, into 
the hands of the evilly-disposed. Total abstinence from 
gold is the only possible cure. 

But can civilization persist without the use of gold? 
In answering this question it is necessary to state clearly 
what place gold actually fills in our present-day commerce. 
It is used in at least six ways: 

As a representative of wealth. 

As practically the sole legal tender. 
As a medium of exchange. 

As a store of value. * 

As the standard of value. 

. As raw material for certain crafts. 

Looking, first of all, at gold as a representative of 
wealth, it is obvious that gold has here a fictitious value. 
Wealth consists of the things that gold can buy ; of goods 
and services which, for brevity, we may style commodi- 
ties. Gold, in itself, is useful only as a metal whereof 
certain trinkets and tooth-stoppings may be fashioned. Its 
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importance as a representative of wealth arises from the 
second on our list of uses—the fact that it has been, since 
1816, practically our sole legal tender. But the amount 
of gold in the possession of mankind is quite unequal to 
the amount of commodities possessed. And, as the increase 
of population is much more rapid than the output of gold, 
this inequality becomes greater every year. As a matter 
of fact, commodities are constantly traded against com- 
modities without the touch of gold at all. The law that 
gold is our sole legal tender has to be constantly ignored : 
the monopoly is asserted only when the astute few desire 
to put the screw upon the needy many. If we were to 
abolish this legal fiction; if we were to acknowledge, 
simply and honestly, that commodities are the things we 
really need ; and if’ we were to make all commodities legal 
tender ; then it is obvious that the first and second uses of 
gold would for ever disappear. 

Looking at gold in its third aspect, as a medium of 
exchange, it is difficult to see wherein its necessity lies. 
Most people know that, since direct exchange of goods first 
gave place to the convenience of a storable medium of ex- 
change, there has been a continuous evolution of the 
material used as that medium. Cattle, gold and silver 
ornaments, metal lumps, metal discs, stamped and 
guaranteed coins, all have been used in turn. But the 
tremendous growth of commerce has carried men far 
beyond the use of coins. Much the greater mass of trade 
uses paper as its medium of exchange, either in the form of 
bank-notes or of bank-cheques. Now, two points should 
be remembered with regard to our coins, notes and 
cheques. The first is that the sovereign and_half- 
sovereign alone possess the metallic value they profess: 
all other coins, notes and cheques, are mere tokens which, 
in themselves, are more or less valueless. And even the 
two standard coins are to a very large extent mere 
tokens ; for they lose weight rapidly in the wear of cir- 
culation. In 1869 it was found that 314 per cent. of the 
sovereigns, and nearly 50 per cent. of the half-sovereigns, 
were below the legal limit. Thus we have proved by 
experience that all that is required for a medium of | 
exchange is a series of tokens representing a scale of pro- 
portionate parts. The second point to be remembered is 
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that though our present media of exchange profess to have 
gold behind them, and to be redeemable at any time in 
gold alone, yet the amount of gold actually held is 
absurdly inadequate. The banks of Great Britain have 24 
million pounds worth of bank-note tokens in circulation 
uncovered by the amount of gold at their disposal ; and 
they owe their depositors no less than six times the amount 
of the whole stock of gold in the country. Considering 
these two points, then, it is clear that gold is quite in- 
adequate as a medium of exchange; further, that it is 
quite unnecessary. 

The fourth claim made on behalf of gold is that it is 
useful as a store of value. But it is baneful rather than 
useful in this way ; for, as we have already seen, its very 
concreteness and scarcity make it easily cornerable by the 
tribute-claimers. And here also it is unnecessary : com- 
modities themselves form a store of value to a very large 
extent ; and, where they are inadequate, they would be 
much better supplemented by money tokens and book 
credits than by gold. 

We come now to the fifth aspect of gold—its use as 
the standard of value. And it must be acknowledged that 
in this respect gold answers fairly well. But it is by no 
means perfect. The first requisite for a standard is that 
it shall be unvarying : now, experience shows that gold is 
constantly varying in value. For example, between 1789 
and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to 54: then, from 1809 
to 1849 it rose in the ratio of 100 to 245: then again, 
from 1849 to 1875 it fell from 100 to 80. Indeed, the 
colleges of Oxford, Cambridge and Eton have found from 
experience that corn is a much more stable standard of 
value than are the precious metals. At present, however, 
. ped would propose to interfere with this function of 
go 

Yet in the evolution of service for service two ques- 
tions are bound to come to the front: first, Total absti- 
nence from gold being desirable, what is to replace it as 
our standard of value? And secondly, Is a standard of 
value necessary.at all? Taking the latter question first, 
my Own opinion is that the standard of value is largely 
an economic bogey ; that in the era of service for love, 
towards which we are evolving, no such thing as a 
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standard of value will be dreamed of by anyone. But 
humanity cannot be pitchforked into that blissful era: we 
must be content to evolve into it, slowly, through the pre- 
paratory stage of service for service. And if, after the 
demonetization of gold, a standard of value be still de- 
manded, it will be necessary to have one ready. The 
point is not a pressing one; but it may be suggested that 
what is needful is something which is at the command of 
every human being, which can be measured accurately by 
every human being, and which is useful to every human 
being. The only entity which seems to satisfy all these 
conditions is Time. We say even now, ‘‘ Time is money.”’ 
Why not estimate yearly the amount of their time that men 
are willing to barter for each of one hundred staple com- 
modities, and construct from those figures a tabular stan- 
dard of value and a unit figure which would enable us to 
judge year by year how we stand? 

The sixth use of gold calls for little remark ; save this, 
perhaps, that with the growth of service for service the 
making of golden trinkets that are neither beautiful nor 
useful is likely to cease. 


B.—SERVICE FOR SERVICE 


Having arrived at the conclusion that wealth may be 
allowed to represent itself ; that all commodities ought to 
be legal tender ; that a scale of proportionate tokens and 
a cheque system provide an adequate medium of exchange ; 
and that there is at present no need to interfere with gold 
as the standard of value; we are in a position to state 
clearly wherein the barter system differs from the gold 
system. 

First of all, with regard to the medium of exchange, 
the barter system would have a seriés of nickel tokens for 
use in small transactions, a series of barter-notes for 
larger transactions, and a cheque and clearing-house 
system for the largest transactions ; the whole machinery 
being simply an adaptation of the present extremely con- 
venient mechanism of exchange. The main difference 
would be that nickels, notes and cheques would all be, 
frankly, nothing but tokens ; and that none of them would 
be redeemable in gold but only in commodities. It is to 
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be hoped, however, that before long, for the sake of sim- 

plicity and international brotherhood, our present awkward 
scale of proportionate parts will give place to a universal 
decimal system. . 

Next, who is to issue these tokens and guarantee these 
cheques? At first, in order that the practicability and 
beneficence of the barter system may be demonstrated, it 
is necessary that private individuals shall start Exchange 
Banks. The Mutual Service Circle and the C.B.T. Ex- 
change Circle are instances in point. By means of these 
and the practice of neighbourly barter, the supplantation of 
gold may be begun. But the potentialities of an Exchange 
Bank are too great to be left in the hands of private 
individuals however upright. The Exchange Bank, in 
order that it may achieve full equity and usefulness, ought 
to be a part of our local government and under the control 
of councils which are themselves controlled by the people. 
Parish and borough councils ought to start their own 
exchange banks: these, in time, would unite to form 
county exchange banks: all would, in the end, coalesce to 
form a national exchange bank. 

What, then, could individuals deposit in these 
exchange banks in order to secure a credit there? The 
first and most obvious deposit would be gold. Then, 
bearing in mind my parable of the snow (page 58) it is 
clear that services might be deposited : in fact the services 
of all borough employees, if paid in barter paper, would 
form a deposit warranting the circulation of an equivalent 
amount of tokens among the inhabitants of the borough. 
Further, goods to a certain extent could be deposited : 
for, if the borough in purchasing coal, stationery, building 
materials and other substances, were to prefer those 
tenderers who accept its barter paper, by this means also 
the quantity of its tokens put into circulation would be 
increased. But in order that all reasonable goods may be 
convertible into credit at the exchange bank it would be 
* necessary to start a sister agency, a borough Produce Ex- 
change. This would accept all goods for which there is a 
probable demand, and would pay the producers in barter 
paper. It would pass the goods on to retailers or con- 
sumets, receiving barter paper from them in turn. It 
would be the communal middleman, just as the exchange 
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bank would be the communal banker. In such ways, then, 
goods and services would be convertible into credit at 
the exchange bank even after the demonetization of gold. 

But what stock of commodities would the exchange 
bank possess wherewith to satisfy the demands of the 
holders of its tokens? It would have behind it all the 
goods and services at the command of the inhabitants of 
the borough. A token presented to any resident would 
be honoured just as gold is honoured now. 

Yet, would traders accept these tokens freely if the 
tokens were to be left on their hands uselessly, for 
perhaps half-a-year, until, in due time, rates could be paid 
with them? No: but there would be no more reason for 
storing tokens in the till than there is for storing our pre- 
sent bank cheques. The trader could send in his tokens 
to the exchange bank at once and have them placed to his 
credit there: then he would immediately be able to draw 
barter cheques against that credit for all transactions with 
his fellow-citizens. Only by means of this give-and-take 
among the inhabitants of the borough can the new medium 
of exchange become a veritable circulating medium. 

Next, how are the electors in a given borough to be 
induced to demand and enforce a borough barter system? 
First, the barter system must be proved to be a practic- 
able one ; and this can be done only by groups of neigh- 
bourly barterers working in connection with one of the 
private exchange banks mentioned above. Secondly, the 
institution of a borough barter system must be shown to be 
desirable ; and this can be done, so far as the average 
elector is concerned, only by laying stress on its material 
advantages. One can appeal to him forcibly by showing 
that such a public barter system would diminish his rates. 
In my parable of the snow, I proved that use of the 
barter system in a particular instance would have saved the 
ratepayers £200 a year of interest payment. This in itself 
may seem a small matter : what is. £200 among so many? 
But the local taxation returns show that the British 
boroughs borrowed 84 millions in the course of last year ; 
and that their total indebtedness is now 137% millions. 
Moreover, to bring the matter home to the individual rate- 
payer, the London County Council returns show that out of 
the rate of 144d. in the pound no less than 84d. in the 
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pound goes in debt repayment and interest. It is reason- 
able to infer that if the barter system can enable the 
boroughs to do their work without borrowing, the rates 
may be reduced by quite one-half. 


A further solid advantage would be the prevention of 
commercial crises. These depend, ultimately, on the fact 
that gold is practically our sole legal tender. In times 
of panic everyone wants to be sure of gold; there is a run 
upon the banks for it ; the supply being inadequate, bank- 
ruptcies and disasters occur, not to mention widespread 
worry and killing anxiety. With the barter system all this 
would cease. The possessor of a £10 note would know ~ 
that, though he might not obtain ten sovereigns for it, he 
would yet be able to obtain £10 worth of any commodities 
that he might require. Panic would be impossible: com- 
merce would be sure and stable on the broad and immov- 
able basis of all commodities. 


Again, a public barter system would lead to the free 
coinage of labour ; that is, to every man, willing and able 
to work, his opportunity would be given. Surely it is just 
as important that a local council should provide its resi- 
dents with work, as that it should provide them with 
water, or trams, or houses. In this connection the needs 
of the small producer would be met by the produce ex- 
change already mentioned: the needs of the employee 
would be met by a system of Labour Bureaux. Thus a 
man in search of employment would apply to the labour 
bureau of his own parish. This, if unable to place him 
with some private employer, would refer him to the 
borough labour bureau. That, if unable to fit him with 
private or public employment in its own area, would refer 
him to the county labour bureau. This would pass on its 
unemployed residuum to a national bureau. The state 
ought to make it impossible for any worker to allege that 
he can get no work to do. These three benefits, then, 
diminution of the rates (which would appeal to all rate- 
payers) ; prevention of commercial crises (which would 
appeal to all traders) ; and free coinage of labour (which 
would appeal to all producers and employees) ; surely ought 
to make the newer barter an irresistible election cry in any 
district where it is understood. 
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But, of course, there are difficulties to be faced. 
Many of these are illusory, and disappear on investiga- 
tion. Four objections, however, are weighty enough to 
call for special consideration. 

(2) There is the standard of value difficulty. It has 
been already explained that, at first, gold would continue 
to be the standard of value; that, eventually, no standard 
of value would be required ; that, in the transition stage, 
Time might be found a beneficent substitute for gold in 
this respect. But the question is not of urgent import- 
ance: solvitur ambulando. 

(6) Then there is the alleged possibility of hoarding 
barter paper and thus repeating the evils of accumulation 
in the hands of a few. Now, at first, while the gold 
system and the barter system are running side by side, 
there can be no risk of this ; for anyone desiring to hoard 
for selfish ends will naturally accumulate gold. Nor later, 
after the demonetization of gold, would there be any 
greater temptation to hoard barter paper. Supposing that 
aman were, by slaving and pinching, to accumulate 
45,000 worth of barter paper, what would it avail him? 
The utmost he could do in the way of selfishness would be 
to cease work and live on the commodities that his barter 
paper could buy him. But he would be defrauding him- 
self of the real joy of life: first, by over-work and under- 
living ; later, by under-work and over-living. He would 
be a foolish man. Nor would he be able to increase his 
£5,000 by lending it out at interest. For, the exchange 
bank, having a plethora of capital or credit, would be only 
too glad to lend it, free of interest, to anyone who could 
prove his honesty and capacity : consequently, the hoarder 
would be able to lend his £5,000 credit only to the dis- 
honest and incapable. In which case, far from securing: 
interest, he would probably lose his capital. 

(c) This leads to the difficulty of abolition of Interest. 
It is obvious that our gold system is favorable to the 
tribute-claimer, but unfavorable to the actual workers. 
The barter system would reverse this; it would favour 
the actual workers, but it would destroy tribute-claims 
altogether. Such a result would be healthy so far as able- 
bodied workers are concerned. But would it not destroy 
the provision that Interest allows us to make for the 
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defence of our helpless ones (women and children, invalids 
and the aged) against society? In answering this horrible 
truth one must point out that only a fortunate few of the 
weaklings are provided for by Interest. And, when the 
hature of Interest is considered, it is evident that those 
fortunate few are supported by the community. Then 
why not be logical and just? Why not resolve that all 
human beings incapable of earning their own living shall 
be placed in the position of the fortunate few? If every 
able-bodied adult were to work, and were to practise 
simplicity of living and voluntary limitation of income, 
there would be no difficulty in providing for the weak- 
lings. 

(dz) Lastly, there is the root difficulty of selfishness. 
To be a pioneer, experimenting with the barter system, 
does at present require some sacrifice of time, of ease, and, 
possibly, of money. There cannot be a majority willing 
to do this for many a long day to come. But there are 
some such men among us even now ; and they, with their 
clear eyes fixed on the fair love-dawn, are proud to be 
gropers in our darkness and awakeners of their brethren. 
The wage-earning classes, indeed, cannot be expected to 
work out their own economic salvation. They have neither 
the mental training to understand the iniquities of the 
gold system, nor the time and means for experiment with 
the barter system. The glory of pioneering must belong 
to the middle class. And only the pioneers will experi- 
ence any hardship with the barter system; for, the 
greater the number practising it, the less will be the 
sacrifice demanded from any single individual. By the 
time that half the members of a community have adopted 
it, the advantages will be so patent and so enormous that 
every selfish worker will be clamorous to join. 


C.—-SERVICE FOR LOVE 


But all the suggested machinery of newer barter, 
produce exchange and labour bureau is only a transition 
agency. It is all mere preparation for an era wherein 
service shall be done, as it ought to be done, for the love 
of work and for the love of man. Such a state of things 
is visible in the family even now ; it shall pervade the com- 
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munities to come. A public barter system may well lead 
on to realization of the dream of Edward Bellamy, 
wherein each able-bodied adult shall have a moderate 
amount of work exacted from him by the state; and all, 
workers and weaklings alike, shall receive each his annual 
credit card entitling him to a liberal livelihood from the 
state stores. And that must lead in time to realization 
of the nobler vision of William Morris, wherein beauty 
and goodwill shall reign: and leisure shall abound ; and 
work shali be sought for and enjoyed as the rare, calm 
pleasure that it is; and all material needs shall be sup- 
plied for the asking; and mankind, freed at last from 
the struggle for existence, shall be ennobled by the struggle 
for wisdom, the struggle for righteousness, the struggle to 
love. 


D.—ACTION HERE AND NOW 


The goal is clear enough ; the path is just as clear. 
What can each individual be doing now to help man- 
kind along that path? He can cultivate the highest 
element in his nature; he can simplify his living ; he can 
limit his earnings; he can study the barter system; he 
can join one of the existing exchange banks; he can 
practise neighbourly barter. Moreover, he can educate his 
fellow-citizens till they institute the triune barter agency 
as a portion of their local government; and till they 
demand, from parliament, measures that shall enable 
any local council to exempt itself from the provisions of 
the Truck Acts and to declare that its barter-paper, re- 
presenting all commodities, shall be legal tender within 
its own area. 

All this can be begun at once and anywhere. No 
one need give up his customary work, or leave his wonted 
home ; yet, by determined action in his own little neigh- 
bourhood, he can initiate a reform of world-wide magni- 
tude. Other material reforms are coming, and are 
needed. But all are clogged by golden fetters: all will 
follow easily when the workers once emancipate them- 
selves from gold and greed. Sentimental dream and clever 
talk have lasted long enough. Wise action, and at once, is 
what we need. As of old, narrow is the gate and 
straitened is the way ; but that way is sure. If society is 
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to be reformed, each individual must reform himself. 
Preferential Culture of the Soul, Simplicity of Living, 
Voluntary Limitation of Income, Barter of Service for 
Service—these are plain and practicable rules; difficult, 
no doubt, of right fulfilment, but, even in our partial 
failure, radiant with a holy joy, magnetic with cohesive 
force, and big with the certainty of a new birth for 
mankind. 
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EPILOGUE 


Gabgabble not: do it! 

So, more shall be known. 
You may not see through it, 
Yet gabble not! do it! 
Rejoice it or rue it, 

Come smiling or moan, 
Gabgabble not: do it! 

So, more shall be known. 
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